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THE PLATE: 


WERE you ever in Hartford, Conn.? If so you will not need 
be told that the residence of Charles Sigourney is one of the 
most beautiful places in that pleasant city. The good sense 
and elegant taste of Mr. Sigourney, are felt and acknowledged 
by all who witness the arrangements of his grounds—and this 
example we thought would be more beneficial in exciting a sim- 
ilar spirit of improvement than any labored dissertation on the 
subject of rural embellishment which we could offer. The 
thought was suggested by the article in the last ‘* North Ameri- 
can,’’on ‘* Forest Trees.”” ‘The importance of cultivating a 
taste for the beauties of scenery, and adorning our country with 
the trophies of paradise, instead of repining that we have not, 
and can never hope to have, the storied hall, the costly palace, 
the gothic abbey, the arches, the temples, the columns of anti- 
quity, was strikingly set forth in the following sentiments. 


“Almost all other monuments leave us in doubt whether to re- 
gard them as memorials of glory or of shame. The Chinese wall 
is a monument of the cowardice and weakness of those who rais- 
ed it: they built walls, because they wanted hearts to defend their 
country. The pee of Egypt are monuments, certainly, of 
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the ignorance and superstition of their builders: the cathedrals 
are monuments of a corrupt religion, and the same baronial cas- 
tles are monuments of a state of society in which every thing was 
barbarous, and are witnesses, by their still existing, that the art of 
war, the only science thought worth regarding, was but wretched- 
ly understood. ‘fo us it seems that Chaucer’s oak, and Shake- 
spear’s mulbury-tree, the oak of Alfred at Oxford, and the one in 
Torwood forest, under which Wallace first gathered his followers 
in arms, are as worthy and enduring memorials of great names 
and deeds, as any that can be hewn from the rock and built by 
the hands of men. The tower, as soon as it is completed, begins 
to decay; the tree, from the first moment it is planted, grows firm- 
er and stronger for many an age to come.” 


It is a common mistake, to think that great merit depends 
only on the performance of great deeds. As few can flatter 
themselves with the hope of achieving greatness in this way, the 
majority of persons never feel that they have any responsibility 
in making the world better, or happier, or more beautiful. 
This is the effect of selfishness—a mean passion, as inimical 
to true taste as to genuine goodness. We trust a nobler spirit 
is awakening among us. The attention paid to agriculture and 
horticulture, are developing the beauties as well as profits which 
cultivation can command ; and the ornamental embellishments 
which trees and flowers are formed to confer on their estates, will 
not much longer be neglected by our sagacious citizens. 

Such an example as that of Mr. Sigourney is, therefore, of 
much importance ; and in his successful experiment, on the 
banks of the Connecticut, of rivalling the charms of European 
scenery in his grounds, he deserves as much credit for his gen- 
ius as though he had devoted it to literature. Painting is but 
the representation of nature—poetry its description or expres- 
sion—but planting is the modelling of nature herself—it is a 
nearer approach to. the example of God ; and in its effects on 
the human character, probably more salutary, more tending to an 
acknowledgment of His dominion, care and kindness, than any 
effort of the mind to express or portray the creations of fancy 
and intellect. 

But imagination and nature mutually assist each other in the 
perfection of talent, and the beautiful scenes in which Mrs. 
Sigourney has been privileged to dwell, doubtless have had a 
benign effect on her fine genius ; while her poetry has render- 


ed still more delightful, the classic shades by which she is sur- 


rounded. 
Those who have any relish for the beautiful in scenery and 


sentiment, should be careful to cultivate the first if in their pow- 
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er, and then the other will accord gracefully with their acknow- 
ledged habits. Every one knows how very ridiculous it is for 
a lady to descant on the beauties of literature and be enchanted 
with the harmony of music while in her own person and house- 
hold she is careless and without order. It is equally absurd for 
men to pretend to the refinements of civilized society while 

ey exhibit no evidence of taste in the scenery, by which their 
dwellings is surrounded. 

Such a spirit as the following emulates, could it be effectual- 
ly awakened in our country, would soon make the land as pleas- 
ant to look at, as it is now secure to live in: and then there 
could be no doubt that the freedom of which we Americans are 
so justly proud, was a sentiment that could refine our percep- 
tions of natural beauty as much as it enlightens us to understand 
our moral obligations and civil rights. We extract from the 
North American, and hope our readers will peruse the whole 
article. 


“* We recommend to every man who hasan inch of ground to fill 
it up with a tree. There are many who will do nothing of this kind, 
because their territories are small. We can assure them they will 
find the truth of what Hesiod said to agriculturists thousands of 
years ago, that half an estate is more than the whole. Within 
these limits, however small, they produce effects which will fill 
themselves with surprise. If their enclosure be within the city, 
where the object is to make the most of their possessions, they 
should remember that if they have verdure on the soil, they can 
have it in the air; and if in the country, that nothing gives a 
more unfavorable, and at the same time, correct impression of the 
character of a landholder, than the aspect of an estate which pre - 
sents no trees along its borders, to shelter the traveler from the sun. 
Every cottage should have its elm, extending its mighty protect- 
ing arms above it. The associations and partialities of children 
will twine themselves like wild vines around it; and if any one 
doubt that he will be better and happier for such, he little knows 
the feelings with which the way-farer in life returns from the 
wilderness of men, to the shadow 


‘¢ © Where once his careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain.’ ” 
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Stanzas Written in Autumn. 


STANZAS WRITTEN IN AUTUMN. 


Biossoms of Autumn! drooping—scentless—pale— 
I love to look upon ye in the silent hour 

Of eve—when, shrinking from the chilling gale 
Which sweeps above the leafless summer bower, 

Sighing a requiem o’er its beauties dead, 

Ye join lamenting—bowing each crushed head ! 


Yes, thou art welcome Autumn ! all thy changes, 
From fitful gloom, to sunny skies serene ; 

Thy starry vaults, o’er which the charmed eye ranges, 
And clear cold moonlight—touching every scene 

With a peculiar sadness—are sweet things 

To which my heart congenial fondly clings. 


There is a moral in the withered wreaths, 
And faded garlands that adorn thy bowers ; 
Each blighted shrub—chilled flower—or seared leaf breathes 
Of parted days—and brighter—by-gone hours— 
Contrasting with the present dreary scene 
Spring’s budding beauties—pleasures which have been. 


Oh, life ! thy.pageantry is here portrayed : 

A thousand emblems picture thee to view— 
But never till Experience has laid 

On the young heart her wand we deem them true. 
Then, while yet smarting from the touch we own, 
Faithless the phantoms from our sight withdrawn. 


Friends, who have loved us in the pleasant years 
Of childhood—dead, or exiled far away— 
The seeming kind ones,—who, deceiving tears 
Shed for a time,—then left us for the gay— 
The cold—the false—all then to memory start 
And deeply trace their records on the heart. 


And Thee—my fair—my only one—now lying 
In Infancy’s first bloom; beneath the cold 
And cheerless sod, on whose still breast are dying 
These crisped young flow’rets with their charms untold, 
How come, ir such an hour—fond thoughts of thee, 
To soothe, yet sadden brooding Memory ! 
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To win the spirit from those fleeting dreams 
Which bind it down to Earth—to break the spell 
Of eack bright vision, which enchantment seems, 
And Truth’s hard lesson, deeply teach and well, 
Bidding the mind on Hope’s light pinions rise 
And seek its home—its joy - beyond the skies. 


Alas, there are not many lights which shed 
Their brightning radiance long, to cheer us here, 
And some have lived to know the lustre fled 
From those which promised most—seemed strong and clear, 
Until the gathering clouds on Life’s wild sweam 
Wrapt all in gloom, save Hope’s undying beam. 


Then may they not—worn bosoms such as these, 
Find sad memorials in ten thousand things 

To symbol forth their history? Ah leafless trees 
Ye answer me—The bleak wind flings 

In Autumn’s eve a spell upon the heart 

From wiove dark sympathy, ’ t were grief to part. 


And things inanimate may wake a sigh, 
When living objects weary ; oft it cheers 
The drooping spirit—and relieves the eye 
To gaze on Nature through our gushing tears— 
On objects which we feel cannot inherit, 
Though doomed to fail like us—a deathless spirit. 


St. Louis, Missouri. Mona. 


THOUGHTS. 


Tue world will never move onwards in the march of im- 
provement with a free, unincumbered step, till woman is edu- 
cated to assist the progression. 

While men are engaged in the public pursuits of life, wornen 
must feel that a responsibility as high and holy as those pursuits, 
rests on them. In fact, the abiding impressions which govern 
society, are much more certainly stamped by the manners of 
women than by the laws of men. 
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THE COMMON PLACE BOOK OF AN OCTOGENARIAN. 
BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 
No. 1. 


BeinG one day in conversation with a very intelligent old 
gentleman, who had lived much in what is called fashionable 
life, [ was complaining of the waste of time which even a 
moderate intercourse with society required ; and, as an illus- 
tration of my remark, described to him a party at which I had 
been present the evening previous, and which, like most other 
parties, had been ‘ flat, stale, and unprofitable “< in the highest de- 
gree. He checked my sallies of petulance and impatience, 
and smiling benevolently said, 

‘¢T suppose you would be very much astonished if I were 
to tell you my opinion that this universal complaint of the time 
wasted :in society is the result rather of indolence than indus- 

Those who really possess industrious habits, and are tru- 
ly sensible of the value of time, know how to make even their 
moments of relaxation profitable. Men of studious and retir- 
ed habits are very apt to go into society with the same sort of 
expectations as they enter a theatre. They look upon the per- 
sons around them as so many puppets in a raree-show, set up 
to dance and make gestures for their amusement ; and because 
they are not amused they must forsooth rail. ‘This is radically 
wrong. We must look upon those with whom we are called 
to associate, as beings like ourselves, possessing the same pas- 
sions, yielding to the same weaknesses, suffering the same ca- 
lamities, and there are few who have not been taught by expe- 
rience that as much benefit may be derived from a strict obser- 
vation of the errors of others, as froma close imitation of their 
virtues. 

‘¢ No man has a right to shut himself up in selfish retirement, 
except he be one of those gifted spirits who can bring forth 
light out of darkness, and illumine the world with the torch of 
truth while themselves are involved in obscurity. There is 
no one so degraded as to be entirely free from all duties ; and 
the man of ordinary abilities may be of as much benefit in the 
world as he whose name resounds from ‘ Indus to the pole ;’ 
but it is in society thet the humbly-gifted man is useful ; and if 
he retire to his cell it is only that he may spend a life of luxu- 
rious and selfish idleness. 
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“«¢ The most necessary of all sciences is a knowledge of human 
nature, and this can never be acquired in retirement. I have 
seen many more years than are usually allotted to man, and as 
you well know, a great part of them has been devoted to soci- 
ety, yet with the exception of the earliest period of youth, I 
do not think I have ever wasted time. It has been my habit 
to observe closely the peculiarities of the individuals with 
whom I associated, and to analyse as far as possible every 
variety of character. I had a book appropriated exclusively to 
such observations ; and whenever I met with a striking charac- 
ter, I never failed to place it in my collection of living por- 
traits. Thus I formed for myself a sort of gallery of paint- 
ings, which, if not valuable for the beauty of their execution, 
were at least beyond all price as faithful copies from nature.’’ 

Here I interrupted my old friend, with an earnest request that 
I might be permitted to see so invaluable a manuscript. 

‘<T have no objection to your seeing it now,”’ replied he, 
‘¢ the most of the characters there traced are long since lost to 
human ken. The world and [ are now separated ; and though 
we parted like mutual friends, yet our intercourse can never be 
renewed ; for I am not willing to be a useless member of that 
society which it has always been my endeavor to benefit—a 
cumberer of the earth where I once appeared a flourishing and 
stately tree. Perhaps the perusal of my common-place-book 
may be of some service to you, and I will therefore place it in 
your hands, to use it as you think best.” 

He unlocked a secret drawer, in an old fashioned cabinet, 
which always stood beside his great arm-chair, and taking from 
it a large volume in faded binding of blue morocco, handed it 
to me saying, 

‘¢ Parts of that book were written after my return from par- 
ties of pleasure, when I resorted to it to soothe that feverish 
excitement which pleasure always leaves behind : other parts 
are the morning reflections of a mind calmed and equalized by 
tranquil slumbers. Some passages were written in the greatest 
sadness and brokenness of spirit ; but none—no, not one, in 
bitterness. The simple act of taking up my pen always quiet- 
ed my feelings of anger or irritation ; for I never could bring 
myself to trace such a record of my own weakness.”’ 

As I was about to open the book, he checked me with a 
smile. 

<¢ No—now when you are with me I like to indulge the gar- 
rulity of old age ; besides, you might find your own portrait 
among the rest, perhaps, and if the style ishard, and the color- 
ing cold, as painters say, it would be better for you to rail 
against your artist in secret.” 
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I obeyed the old man’s whim ; but when I found myself in 
my own apartment, I eagerly explored those singularly filled 
pages. I found them abounding in excellent maxims, shrewd 
remarks, and slight sketches of character, besides many inter- 
esting tales, which I should have believed to be fictitious, had 
not the writer assured me they had all occurred under his own 
observation. 

My good old friend has since paid the debt of nature. His 
life had been like a long summer’s day—clouds had sometimes 
passed across his morning sky—tempests violent but brief had 
shrouded his noonday sun ; but the ‘ beauty of holiness’ shone 
out upon the evening of his life, and his sun went down with- 
out a shadow upon its mellowed brightness. 

Perhaps there is no way in which I could more certainly 
honor his memory than by giving portions of his manuscript to 
the world ; and [ shall, therefore, as occasion serves, make 
large extracts from its pages, unless I should discover that such 
old fashioned viands are unsuited to the refined and fastidious 
palates of modern book-devourers. | 

One of the earliest sketches in the book was the following— 


‘“< If there be any period of life to which we can look back 
without feeling the pains as well as the pleasures of reminis- 
cence, it is the time we spend at school. _ All later recollections 
must necessarily be ‘ mournful’ as well as ‘ pleasant to the soul ’ 
—these alone are entirely unalloyed. In the days of my 
‘ idlesse,’ when the ‘dolce far niente,’ or worse still, the build- 
ing of ‘Chateaux au Espagne’ formed my chief employment, 
it was my delight to look back upon the childhood from which 
I had just emerged, and picture to myself the future fortunes of 
_my sckioal friends. Of course, nothing could be more ideal 
than my anticipations ; but even now, though T have almost 
learned to be astonished at nothing in this uncertain world, I 
have sometimes been compelled to wonder as well as grieve, 
while tracing the after fortunes of some of my earliest friends. 

While overlooking the contents of an unfrequented closet, 
where many of my old books have been stowed away, I acci- 
dentally met with some of my school books ; some of my poor 
sister’s were there, too ; and as I opened one of the latter sev- 
eral papers dropped from between the leaves. What a gush of 
feeling- overwhelmed me as I unfolded those simple relics.— 
These were letters which my sister had received from her inti- — 
mate friend, Ellen Woodford, during one of their school vaca- 
tions. Fifteen years had rolled away since those childish 
epistles had been written ; and in that period—short in the re- 


cord of the affections—both had grown up to womanhood, and 
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both had gone down to their untimely graves. No striking or 
wonderful events characterize their fortunes ; simple domestic 
sorrow darkened their youthful days, and bowed them down to 
the dust. 

Perhaps the fate of my poor sister might have been in some 
measure predicted, for hers was one of those sensitive spirits 
which seldom find happiness in such a world as this ; but the 
fortunes of the gentle Ellen Woodford certainly baffled all the 
calculations of foresight. Strong, practical good sense was the 
characteristic of Eellen’s mind. She did not appear to have 
the slightest idea of what is usually termed, among young ladies, 
romance and sentiment. It was utterly impossible to rouse her 
to enthusiasm ; and more than once have I been amused by the 
look of grave surprise with which she would reply to the wild 
and beautiful fancies of my more imaginative sister. I was con- 
siderably older than the two friends, and watched with much 
interest the gradual development of their characters. Ellen 
seemed to have acquired the subdued and chastened spirit of the 
woman, without having lost the beautiful simplicity of the child ; 
and this I attributed to the sincere piety which even at that 
early age was the ruling impulse of her heart. 

Though the friendship between my sister and Ellen still con- 
tinued in all its early fervor, yet as they grew older their intimacy 
was necessarily more restricted. Ellen’s ordinary associates 
were the sedate and grave—my sister’s the young, and gay. 
Ellen’s pleasures were found in the exercise of her Christian 
duties—my sister’s in the usual amusements and excitements 
which surround the young ; and while they still tenderly loved 
each other, they felt there could no longer be that close and in- 
timate communion which had existed in the days of childhood. 

The first event which disturbed the quiet tenor of Ellen’s 
life, was a visit which she made to the Springs. She expressed 
tomy sister, the evening before her departure, her unwilling- 
ness to enter so dissipated a scene ; but her father’s persuasion, 
she said, had over-ruled her better judgment. In the gaiety of 
my heart I congratulated her upon the opportunity of drinking 
rich draughts of pleasure from the fountain-head of pleasure, 
and she left us. 

Alas ! I little thought that she was about to drink the first 
draught of those bitter waters, which so deeply poisoned her 
short and blameless life. Hardly two months elapsed before 
she returned ; and when I again saw her I could not avoid re- 
marking that her quiet and somewhat constrained manner had 
entirely given place to that easy and graceful air which can orly 
be acquired by an intercourse with refined society. But in 
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heart she was unchanged ; the ‘same humble and fervent piety 
sull guided all her actions : and the manner in which she nar- 
rated the details of her visit, proved that though she had min- 
gled in the gaieties of the world, she was yet uncontaminated 
by its follies. 

Among the numerous acquaintances which Ellen had formed 
at the Springs, I was somewhat surprised to hear her name the 
family of the Herherts. The daughter, Amelia Herbert, I knew 
to be one of the most volatile and giddy creatures in the world ; 
and her brother was notorious for his dissipated character. 
The manner in which she spoke of Elwyn Herbert, astonished 
me beyond measure. She did not attempt to extenuate his 
faults, but while she expressed the deepest regret for the errors 
that obscured his character, she yet dwelt with evident pleasure 
upon the exquisite beauty of his person and the gentleness of 
his disposition and manners. Though much surprised that 
Ellen, who had always shrunk so instinctively from evil, should 
express so much interest in one who had been from his child- 
hood a worshiper of vice, I considered it but the passing 
whim of the-moment, and did not dream that so polluted an 
image as his, could ever darken with its shadow the pure 
stream of her affections. 

My sister soon informed me, however, that he was a con- 
stant visiter at Ellen’s house ; and it was notjlong before I had 
ai) pportunity of seeing him there. 

He was at that time about twenty-two years of age ; but with 
a face that might easily have been mistaken for eighteen. 
Ellen had not exaggerated his pretensions to beauty ; but the 
exquisitely chiselled features, the delicately fair complexion, 
the blonde hair and coral lip, were characteristics, rather of 
feminine loveliness than of the noble and commanding beauty 
which we look for in men. At first sight it seemed impossible 
that so young and delicate a boy could be a profligate ; but a 
more experienced eye might perhaps have detected in the deep 
lines about the mouth, and the single streak of feverish red 
upon the cheek, the token of that premature decay which 
iuust ever be the penalty of vice. 

If I was surprised by his personal appearance, I was much 
more so by his manners, which were characterized by that win- 
ning and persuasive gentleness which is so delightful to women ; 
and more than all, | was utterly confounded by the style of 
his conversation. The frivolous topics of the day never ap- 
peared to engage his attention ; while in the various points of 
religious belief he seemed as deeply versed as Ellen herseif. 
This entire change in his pursuits seemed to me too sudden 
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to be sincere ; but when I heard of his constant attendance at 
church, where he had never been since childhood ; when my 
sister informed me of his having connected himself with all the 
religious associations in which Ellen was united, and that eve- 
ning after evening they found him seated by Ellen, reading 
with his finely modulated voice the most zealous books of de- 
votion, I could not refrain from reproaching myself for the 
distrust which still lurked in my bosom. 

Their intimacy had continued for some months, when one 
day, assuming the privilege of long and familiar friendship, I 
asked Ellen if she loved Elwyn Herbert. She blushed faintly 
as she replied, ‘‘ I know not if the warm interest I feel for him 
be what you call love, but,””— 

*¢ You know his past conduct, Ellen,’’ I inquired. 

‘¢] know it generally,’’ was her reply; ‘‘its details I do 
not wish to know; it is enough for me that he has been on 
the brink of destruction, and that my weak hand has been the 
means of drawing him back.” 

‘¢ Yours, Ellen ?” 

*¢ Yes,” returned she quietly, ‘‘so he has more than once 
assured me.”’ 

A few more questions on my part, and candid replies on 
hers, elicited the whole truth. The only feeling of her nature 
which bore the slightest tincture of enthusiasm, was religious 
zeal ; and I soon found that he had managed to enlist that in 
his behalf. She had been taught to look upon him as one 
whom she alone could win from the error of his ways ; and 
I well knew that she would sacrifice herself rather than fail in 
so important a task. 

Six month after, I was present at their marriage. It might 
only be fancy, but I could not help thinking that there was an 
expression of almost fiendish triumph in Herbert’s eyes, as he 
turned to salute his agitated bride ; and I certainly did see a 
glance of very mysterious import pass between him and a 
young man, a stranger to the rest of the company, whom he 
had begged permission to invite. 

They jeft town ihe next morning after the ceremony : and 
week after week elapsed without any tidings from them. El- 
len’s conduct to my sister seemed entirely unaccountable ; and 
when months passed away in the same total neglect of her, we 
both resolved to give ourselves no more anxiety about her, 
who had shown herself so utterly forgetful of early friendship. 
We were told hat she resided in the city, but in the closest 
seclusion ; and this was all we could learn respecting her. 

It was about eight months after her marriage, that I acci- 
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dentally took up a daily paper and read, ‘‘ Died this morning 
after a short illness, Ellen, wife of Elwyn Herbert. Inexpress- 
ibly shocked, I could scarcely command myself sufficiently to 
inform my sister of the fatal news. She immediately hastened 
to offer consolation to Ellen’s bereaved parents ; and, from 
thence, she learned the melancholy story of her fate. Alas ! 
‘f the fate was scarcely necessary—her face, even in death, spoke 
te of a broken heart ; and yet it unfolded one of the most diabol- 
é ical plots to which woman ever fell victim. 
7 A In his early attention to Ellen, when they met at the 
Springs, Herbert was instigated merely by the whim of the 
moment ; but her indifference, and the decided dislike of her 
family, piqued his pride, and he determined to persevere if only 
to be revenged. Some remarks which he chanced to overhear 
made by Ellen’s mother, confirmed him in his purpose, and 
; while he was burning with rage and malice, he accidentally 
ian met with some of his‘ dissolute companions who began to rally 
A ae him about his passion for the little Puritan, as they styled her. 


The general opinion among them was that his pursuit of her 
was labor lost ; and they did not hesitate to tell him that with 
his character it was impossible for him to win such a girl as 
Ellen Woodford. During all their jesting, the rage of Herbert 
<a seemed to be concentrating itself. 
| ‘¢ She shall be my wife within one year,” exclaimed he at 
length, in the low deep voice of determined malice. 

**T bet you a thousand of it ;” cried one of his companions. 

‘¢Done!” cried Herbert, coolly, taking out his pocket 
book and regestering the bet. ‘‘ Gentlemen, you are witnesses ; 
if Ellen Woodford becomes my wife within twelve months 
from the date then is my debtor for a thousand dollars ; and 
if she does not’"—He paused suddenly, but his countenance 
spake volumes of evil. 

‘¢ Why, if she does not, you will have to pay him, that’ s all,”’ 
said one of the young men. 

Such were the motives which induced the villainous Herbert 
to assume that semblance of piety which had so completely 
deceived the unhappy Ellen. The very night of his marriage 
he disclosed his real character, and insultingly told her the 
| cause which led him to take such pains to win her. From 

that hour the unfortunate girl never knew one monient’s peace. 
: He forbade her to hold the slightest intercourse with her fam- 
: ily or friends ; her servants were spies upon her; and day 


after day was she compelled to endure that most petty, but 
i at the same time most galling of all tyranny—the tyranny of 
a | domestic life. Yet this mode of torture was not enough. 
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This killing & coup d’épingles was not speedy enough for the 
Para and personal outrage was added to her other suf- 
erings. 

This is no fiction of the imagination. She, of whom I 
write, lived and suffered and died even as I have narrated. 
Her husband survived her several years, a prey to the most 
disgusting intemperance ; and, long before his death, none who 
looked upon his bloated countenance could detect a trace of 
that beauty which had dazzled the eyes and misled the judg- 
ment of my sister’s unhappy freind, Poor—poor Ellen. 


THE COMMON PLACE BOOK OF AN OCTOGENARIAN. 
No. 2. 


THERE are times when melancholy thoughts oppress us, we know not why, and 
come upon us, we know not whence. In the midst of the festive scene no less fre- 
quently than in the loneliness of our closet, our hearts thrill beneath them, even as 
the chords of an untouched harp will vibrate to the wild sweep of the evening breeze. 


WHeENcecomes this painful heaviness of soul, 
These dark presentiments of coming ill? 
These dreams, that spurn at reason’s sage control? 
And these thick gathering phantasies that thrill 
The spirit with deep fearfulness, and chill 
The heart with sudden terror? are they sent 
As portents of the future, to fulfil 
The dark decrees of fate, or only meant 
To sap the strengthof mind—man’s noblest battlement? 


We know not whence they come, nor can we tell 

Whither they flee——we only feel their power 

Withering our hearts by some mysterious spell, 

And maling o’er us even in the hour 

When hope and joy are brightest, till we cower 

Before these shadows, as the warrior steed 

Undaunted braves the battle’s iron shower, 

And yet will quiver like a shaken reed , 
Ifthrough a moonlit wood his onward pathway lead. 


Oh man, how strange a mystery thou art ! 
The noblest, yet the weakest in creation; 
Unable to subdue thine own proud heart, 
Yet swaying oft the fortunes of a nation; 
Godlike in thy high attributes and station, 
Wormlike in each iow, grovelling desire, 
Yet even in thy lowest degradation 
Showing forth glimpses of that heavenly fire, 
Which though earth-stainec and dim can never quite expire. 


EMMA C. EMBURY. 
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A PEEP THROUGH TIME’S TELESCOPE. 
Astoria, June 18th, 2352. 


My dearest Ariette. 
I improve the first balloon in performing my promise to 


write you an account of our journey ; knowing how much 
anxiety my dear friend will undoubtedly feel to learn from my 
own hand, of my health and safety. 

I think I see you now, as when last your figure faded from 
my view, standing on the highest point of the coral Isle, and 
waving your hand in token of affectionate adieu. You saw our 
gay party snugly ensconsed in our variegated car ; our tresses 
weaving in the warm air, and our hearts bounding with delight at 
our anticipated excursion. I knew you sympathized with our 
pleasure, notwithstanding the untoward circumstances which 

revented your accompanying us—and I determined that noth- 
ing should be wanting on my part to show you how much I 
lamented your unavoidable absense. We were both too phi- 
losophic to weep, my dear Ariette ; we felt that there were 
greater misfortunes than the temporary separation of friends : 
we should have wept more freely at an unkind word or an un- 
grateful suspicion. 

We left you as the sun rose—I will not weary you with the 
oft-told tale of the sun’s appearance on the water as we gradu- 
ally ascended into thinner air—in the words of an ancient 


Poet, 


How beautiful, beneath the bright blue sky, 

The billows heave! one glowing green expanse ! 
Save where along the bending line of shore 

Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock’s neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst 

Embathed in emerald glory. 


I will not teli you how we watched the delicate tracery of 
the Isles on the beautiful Pacific, till they sunk from our view 
—it would be but telling you what you already know. I can- 
not even boast of an accident or adventure till our arrival here : 
a pleasant gale wafted us so rapidly on our way, that on con- 


sulting the aérometer just before sitting down to dinner, we 


found we were very nearly half over the ocean—and the only 
romantic thing we did after dining, was to lean on the cushions 


and sleep profoundly. Marco and I were wakened at the 
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same instant by the sound of music ; and looking over the side 
of the car we perceived we had already arrived at our place 
of destination. We were about !000 feet above the city ; and, 
as we gazed down through the deep, dark air, the sparkling 
appearance of this little spot was really delightful—it was a 
new constellation. The music, you will have readily conceived 
was but the hum of many voices, and those of ordinary mortals 
in ordinary tones, yet so softened, modulated and harmonized 
by the aérial vibrations that we could not fancy any thing more 
charming, nor could we have wished a more cordial welcome. 
We descended rapidly, and had the satisfaction to find we were 
second on the list of arrivals that evening. 

As our party was large, we took several rooms at the As- 
toria Bellevue, where you will direct letters: we shall stay 
here a few weeks, preparatory to visiting the eastern part of 
the countries. As the servant waits to fill the couch with 
air, and I am grown somewhat soporific, I will bid you adieu. 
embrace you tenderly. 


Isle of Palms, July 20th, 2352. 


I soup before this have answered your very welcome let- 
ter, my dear Robertine—but truth to tell, we have all been so 
occupied with circumstances of a public nature, as hardly to 
have had a moment to bestow on private griefs or private 
pleasures.—It is not to you that I need apologize for such 
engrossment—to you whose heart is only less your friend’s 
than your country’s. 

By the hourly carrier pigeons you have heard, undoubtedly, 
most of the public news—of the attack at midnight of the in- 
habitants of the Washington Isles, of our desperate resistance 
—of the naval attack, and of our subsequent victory. Our 
dear Marco will be not less proud and happy than his grate- 
ful country, when he learns that this last was achieved mainly 
by the use of his newly invented Diver.—The invading army 
had drawn up their vessels in nearly a strait line before Fort 
Caroline, and were waiting till day should break and give them 
an opportunity of disembarking.—This they would have done 
without doubt, with little or no opposition from the inhabit- 
ants of the town, panic-struck as they were with the sudden 
attack on the other side of the island. At this moment, 
heaven-directed, our friends Louisade and York rushed to the 
Guard-house where was deposited the Diver—nobody had 
thought of it—with a dozen men they succeeded in launching 
it silently about fifty feet beyond the farthest vessel of the 
enemy. They filled the reservoir with air—dressed them- 
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selves in water proof helmets—dismissed the men, and alone 
these heroes prepared to sacrifice themselves if necessary to 
the service of their country. For a moment the machine bal- 
anced on the wave like a dark speck, then settled in the water 
without the smallest noise.—The enemy were already alert— 
we saw the sentinels slowly pacing the decks—the voices of 
command from one vessel to tie other, came like a death- 
doom to our anxious ears.—The views of the expedition had 
been quickly spread throughout the town, and thousands of 
the inhabitants had gathered in frightened and trembling groups. 
Suddenly, the deep voices of command on board the fated 
vessel, rose to vociferations—the tall masts trembled—and 
before our eyes the whole goodly array, which an instant before 
was instinct with life, hope, and victory, sunk, simultaneously 
to rise no more.—Even now, as I write it, the scene rises to 
my fancy full of horror—I can hardly join m the festivals and 
rejoicings for our victory when I reflect on the dreadful price 
at which it was obtained. To me, it would seem preferable 
to die bravely at the point of the sword, or even like our 
ancestors by the death-dealing bullet, than thus to fall shamefully 
and ingloriously without a struggle, but with the grappling 


a | wave.—However, if there must be war,—perhaps it were well, 
of it should be conducted scientifically, and humanely—what 
can think you? But you are not a fair judge—you will of course 
tf decide on the side of the sciences—at all events, while Marco 
i is with you—you will be anxious to know the fate of Louisade 
‘e | and his friend York. They came up in perfect safety, in 


less than ten minutes after the fleet sunk : having floated with 
the tide entirely out of danger of being struck by any part of 
the sinking vessel. They then threw their weights overboard, 
and consequently rose to the surface. Louisade received a 
slight injury on his temple, occasioned by carelessly coming in 
contact with the last vessel while puncturing the bottom, but 
nothing serious. 
I shall depend on long and frequent letters from you, and 
embrace you from my heart. ARIETTE. | 


Illinois, August 5, 2352. 

To us, dear Ariette, who have been accustomed only to the 
baloon as a means of conveyance from-one place to another, 
whether by land or water, nothing can be more amusing than 
to witness the different modes adopted by different nations for 
conveying their precious selves or chattels about the country. 
Truly has it been said, traveling enlarges the mind ; we learn : 
to be less local in our prejudices and tastes, and to believe it 
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possible for other nations to excel our own in invention. For 
instance, at Astoria all journeys of pleasure or haste are per- 
formed in the balloon ; and since the newly invented double 
try-sail has superseded the old method, there have been re- 
peated instances of traveling one hundred miles an hour, and 
this without the smallest accident or danger of any kind ex- 
cept from the polar currents, which are sometimes: rather 
troublesome. You will laugh, however, when I tell you that all 
the common traveling, and heavy baggage cars, is performed on 
the old fashioned railways. These railways extend from the 
principal cities of Columbia to every corner of the empire, and 
form, to our eyes, a curious relic of ancient prejudice. They are 
almost constantly covered with steam cars, and baggage; yet 
with the experience of three or four hundred years this inven- 
tive people have never been able to increase the speed higher 
than fifty miles an hour. You can imagine the convenience of 
descending in the afternoon, to dine, as we actually did, in a 
valley of the Rocky mountains, after sailing upwards of 1000 
miles, and finding ourselves totally without napkin, table-cloth, 
or mouchoir of any kind ; with the pleasant reflection that there 
were plenty of each on the railway five hundred miles back ! 
I could relate many similar instances of forgetfulness, which 
would amuse you; but I have now become quite an expert 
traveler, and am no longer obliged to tear a silk dress by way 
of furnishing our party with nightcaps, or to order the aeronaut 
to descend into a warm current because we have all forgotten to 
lay in our stock of furs. 

If you glance at your globe, my dear friend, you will find 
that, since I last wrote you I have traveled more than 2000 
miles, in a direct line. Our route, however, has been far from 
direct. We have traversed most of the southern portion of 
the country, and made ourselves quite acquainted with the 
principal cities in Columbia. With them, however, you are 
well acquainted, both by the reports of travelers and our .con- 
stant commercial intercourse with them. It is to Eastern Co- 
lumbia, or what was anciently termed the United States, that 
we are to look for materials interesting to the observer or phi- 
losopher. In this classic land, which combines all that is glo- 
rious in memory with all that is beautiful in reality, the poet 
feels newly inspired—the traveler, weary with the old world, 
gladly renovates his spirit by wandering over fields rendered 
sacred by historical interest, or bathes his soul anew in the re- 
freshing streams that gush and sparkle over the monuments of 
antiquity. While I roam over scenes made holy by the life of 
such men as Washington, Jefferson, and Adams, I shall learn 
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to be a truer patriot myself ; and I cannot love and admire my 
own country less for meditating on the rise and fall of others. 

Do not believe, my Ariette, that though I have talked so 
much of myself, and my own adventures, I am indifferent to 
the interesting tidings I a received from the Coral Isles.— 
May Heaven ever guard the beloved cluster, with the same 
care as heretofore, and may our people always treasure virtue 
and science as the best safeguards of national happiness. ‘That 
Marco was delighted at the signal success of his invention, you 
may readily believe : yet his own glory is less dear to him than 
that of his country ; and in reflecting on the usefulness of the 
Diver, he has forgotten to be vain of the skill of the inventor. 
In your next tell me how fares our lovely and beloved queen, 
and present to her the most affectionate regards of us all. You 
will receive by this opportunity, some rolls of the ancient pa- 
per, which were recently found enclosed in a stone box, appa- 
rently connected with some edifice—perchance a place of wor- 
ship. It was found in digging about the ruins of the ancient 
city of Jefferson, and was probably deposited by some of the 
inhabitants, with the expectation, that the record it contained 
would go down to posterity. Vain expectation! if characters 
were ever traced there, the air obliterated them immediately, so 
that its birth was the cause of its death. It is thought by our 
chemists that this paper must be composed of linen or cotton 
cloth ; and if so, must be at least 500 years old, as we know 
that our present method of making paper of wood and grass 
has been practiced more than 300 years. 

You will also receive a small package containing a pair of 
shoes, evidently the property of a female of rank ; and proba- 
bly one of beauty, according to the taste of the times. They 
are eight inches long! Allowing the lady to have a symmetri- 
cal form, she must have been of the height of at least five feet ! 
These shoes were presented to me by the lady of the governor 
of Hlinois, who assured me they had descended as an heir-loom 
in her family, through 500 years! Their genuineness and 
authenticity are therefore unquestionable. If the souls of the 
females of the 19th century kept pace with their bodies, no 
wonder that the histories of that time teem with revolutions! 

Adieu. 


| Isle of Palms, Aug. 7th, 2352. 
Your last long and interesting letter, my dear Robertine, came 


- in excellent time. I had scarcely finished reading it when the 


music sounded for the hour of the queen’s festival. So I took 
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it with me, as well as the curiosities which accompanied the 
letter, knowing I could not more deeply gratify the queen, than 
by a display of any thing connected with history and the pro- 
gress of the arts. 

The festival last evening was held in the Garden of Roses, 
and never did the garden look more beautifully, or breathe out 
more delicious fragrance than at this time. The silver cages 
of cucullos shed a soft and serene radiance over the flowery 
scene, while the lofty palm twined above our heads, a majestic 
arbor. I think I never saw our beautiful sovereign look more 
lovely. ‘To you I may say, my dearest Robertine, that the 
evening light is more becoming to her complexion than the 
more glaring and discovering one of day. Not that she is 
passée at all,—no, no—but the cares of state wither the bright- 
est brow. You are such a dear lover of particulars, that I 
know I cannot please you better than by describing some of the 
court attires, and I shall therefore, after the manner of the 
journals of the day, give you a hasty description of some of the 
dresses. Our lady. A robe of gaze de lair, reaching nearly 
to the instep, and bordered with humming bird plumage. A 
tunic of the latter material fitted close to her waist, and was 
girded with a zone of emeralds. Her hair, which floated 
over her shoulders, was confined at the brow with a coronet of 
diamonds intermingled with the polar roses. You have no idea 
how beautifully she looked as she slowly paced over the velvet- 
covered walks, and smiled and spoke to us all. We had need 
be thankful, my Robertine, that we are under a female sove- 
reignty ! Who but a female, could or would so well understand 
and refine the female taste, so liberally provide for and secure 
female happiness !—What will you say, my friend, when I tell 
you the queen’s first lady, old Elise d’ Armont figured in china 
roses and gossamer! Inconceivable vanity ! I would sooner 
have shrouded my person in muslin to the tips of my ears ; 
then, though I might have shocked etiquette, I should not have 
disgraced the garden of roses by a furrowed throat! Alas ! 
when will females learn.—But you see I am growing moral and 
ill-natured. Let me go on with my description of the fete At 
midnight we all strolled into the banqueting-hall. It was taste- 
fully fitted up in the new style, al’ arcadie, and surely nothing 
could be imagined more etherially lovely than the first view. 
The soft moonlight stealing in through the thick trees, and the 
serpentine walks in the distance, were perfect. One imagined 
without an effort, the shores of Asphodre, the shadows of he- 
roes, the graceful and noble of other times wandering delight- 
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edly in those bowers of beauty ; and the stillness that presi- 
ded over the scene was in keeping with the associations it 
recalled.—We seated ourselves on the grassy mounds or 
lounged under the arbors, until the queen gave the signal for 
the entertainment. It startled us all, I believe, at first, and 
the queen was delighted at her success in surprising us. How 
happy she is, in promoting our pleasure! You remember the 
words of an old poet, comparing the spray of the ocean wave 


to 
“ Light dissolved in star-showers thrown.” 


Weil, the idea was precisely realized, at the moment the 
queen gave the signal. The air seemed literally full of star show- 
ers, and the brightness was almost insupportable for an instant 
—but for an instant, however, for the stars dissolved as it were 
into the soft brightness of fairy-land ; and the occasional twin- 
kle of them, as they peeped from among the trees, was like 
the eyebeams of each tree’s peculiar spirit. 

Another improvement ou Louisade’s invention, contributed 
to our pleasure in a great degree. You recollect the garden 
of roses alone was furnished with an air-band. Our friend 
has introduced it with great success in the banqueting-room. 
The pipes are let down, or rather extend round the garden in 
all directions, below the ground, and have small pipes rising 
to the surface, at intervals of a few rods ; so that we are al- 
ways sure of music, and beautiful music, merely by stationing 
some person at the principal duct. These flutelike tones, 
however, used to pall on the ear: I remember being wearied 
even with fragrance, music and moonlight—the fragrance had 
variety, the moonlight brightened and dimmed, or struggled 
through the clouds—but the soft, low tones of the pipe, were, 
after a time, cloying, even in their exquisite sweetness. Lou- 
isade has arranged the pipes differently and added harp-strings 
at intervals. And now, you can hardly wish for a more en- 
chanting variety : the sounds come up at your feet, or at your 
ear, as you lean languidly on the grass, so soft and low, and 
occasionally such bursts of harmony! Dear Robertine, it 
must have been a soul of celestial mould that conceived and 
executed the air-band. Louisade smiles when I tell him this, 
(for I have not yet learned to conceal my thoughts,) and says 
to me ‘‘Give me a rose-leaf from {your hair, Ariette, and I 
will trace music for you to sing to me.”’ But that I cannot do, 
you know, Robertine ; I will not give him hope while it is 
possible I may, in so doing, give a pang to my friend. Lo- 
vers are very plenty, but where shall I find another friend like 
you, Robertine. Nowhere,—never,— 
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We all wish you to remember us: we are happy in thinking 
that you love us and will soon return to us, and we long to 
receive your letters. ARIETTE. 


Boston, Aug. 30, 2352. 


Here we are at last, my Ariette, in the ancient metropolis 
of New England! With what sensations did we descend into 
its atmosphere, redolent of romance and breathing of all that 
is interesting in tradition, and chivalric in history!’ With what 
a gush of feeling did we gaze on the time-worn ruins of de- 
parted glory ! But there are no words to tell our feelings :-— 
you should have been with us when the first slant ray of sun- 
light fell across that noble monument of heroes, the obelisk on 
Bunker’s hill—you should have seen it, as we did, standing in 
its desolation like the ghost of the Republic of which it was 
at once the emblem and the pride. Surely, no where is the 
tomb of patriotism so eloquent as here! It seems to have 
lifted up its warning voice for ages, when that warning might 
have been useful ; and then, when its prophetic tones were 
drowned in the clamor of disunion and anarchy, and were no 
more listened to—when it had looked on, and seen the brave, 
the beautiful, the proud pass away, and desolation gather itself 
in its mantle of weeds, where so much glory had trod, then it 
stood as now it stands, lonely and haughty. It seems to dis- 
dain to excuse or plead for the land it looks on, and you feel 
almost a personal interest in the towering pillar that has seen 
so much, and, you are willing to believe, lamented so much. 
How could the New Englanders, with such a monument, ever 
forget of what it was the pledge! How could they, while the 
blood of their fathers cried out to them from that eminence, 
give place for an instant to the spirit of faction and jealousy, 
and in the licentiousness of their freedom, forget the price at 
which it was bought, and their obligation to preserve the Union 
as its only sure basis! We cannot imagine how—we only see 
another instance of the frailty of humanity ; and as the fabled 
Rome, which our poets tell us was once the queen of cities, 
and led the way to glory and empire with the war-cry of lib- 
erty, so, following a shadow of republican glory, we see this 
band of brothers grasping at conquest, while they talk of lib- 
erty—enslaving their species, while they vociferate the right of 
all to freedom—torn by faction, while they prate of union, un- 
til wearied with the abuse of freedom, 


© The breath of Heaven had blown its spirit out, 
And strewed repentant ashes on its head,” 
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and those who loved their country, but who loved freedom 
more, wandered again to new climes, and sought among the 
solitary wastes and dark mountains of the west, again to light 
the dim taper of liberty. 

But I am talking on, without reflecting ; or rather, I am re- 
flecting on what is past, without thinking that you cannot sym- 
pathize with my recollections, unless you had the vivid memo- 
rials of the past which I have, to assist and stimulate your feel- 
ings. In future [ will be more matter of fact. 

Behold us, then, very comfortably situated, at a comfortable 
lodging house in the vicinity of what was once the Boston 
State house. I say the vicinity, for it is impossible to tell 
exactly the site of that memorable hall. Some of our party 
imagined it to be a different structure from the Faneuil hall of 
history ; but I believe that it is now universally conceded that 
they were the same, and that they stood on the eminence, once 
known by the name of Fort-hill, where the remains of a forti- 
fication may even now be clearly seen, and where the children 
and peasantry bring you curious relics of the ancient republic 
in return for bits of gold. Some specimens of the ancient 
silver coin were shown us, which I have preserved for your 
amusement. They have the stamp of the eagle upon them 
upon one side, and the head of a female upon the other : 
what female it is intended to represent is not known. How 
little can be certainly known, my Ariette, of what happened 
in those days. A dark cloud rests upon them, and the light 
of history which has come down to us, ts like the electric 
flash of that cloud, as erratic as it is brilliant. 

You would be amused to sit at the porch of the door with 
me and look out on the peasant girls and boys as they stroll 
past, with their peculiar and picturesque dresses. Since the 
government has become monarchical the seat of it is at Rich- 
mond, and there most of the nobility and gentry reside through 
the year, except for a few weeks in the heat of summer. 
Boston is as still and retired as possible. About the first of 
September, however, you will see the railways crowded with 
vehicles of all descriptions—pleasure cars and baggage cars— 
while on the side railways you will see ladies and gentlemen 
each with their portable steam reticules or walking canes, 
sliding along at the easy rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, 
chatting and laughing ; ever and anon, the lady sets off sud- 
denly at a twenty mile pace, and coquettishly dances her flag 
in the air as she looks back on her surprised gallant. ‘‘ How 

stupid!” you will say, ‘just like our grandmothers !” and 


it does seem like going back two or three centuries. But 
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these people seem quite satisfied with themselves, and really 
seem to look with some horror at our venturous spirit in pre- 
ferring the air in its natural state for a conveyance, to these 
steam vehicles. I can compare them to nothing but the an- 
cient tea kettle, if you can imagine one upon the run. But I 
promised to describe the dress of the peasantry. The mode 
of it has been determined by law, and has not been changed 
for many years. I must reserve my description however for 
another letter. Adieu. ROBERTINE. 


{To be concluded in the next number.) 


EARLY STUDIES OF MADAME DACIER. 


M. Le Fevre (father of Madame Dacier) had a son to whom 
he usually gave lessons in the room in which his daughter 
worked in tapestry. The youth, whether from incapacity or 
inattention, was sometimes at a loss when questioned by his 
father ; on these occasions, his sister, Anne Le Fevre, then 
but ten years of age, who appeared to be wholly occupied with 
her needle and her silks, never failed to suggest to him the 
proper reply, however intricate or embarrassing the subject. 
M. Le Fevre was, by this discovery, induced to cultivate the 
talents of his daughter. Mademoiselle Le Fevre afterwards 
confessed that she felt at the time a secret vexation for having 
thus betrayed her capacity, and exchanged the occupations 
and amusements of her sex, under the eye of an indulgent 
mother, for the discipline of her father, and the vigilance and 
application necessary to study. After having learned the ele- 
ments of the Latin language, she applied herself to Greek, in 
which she made a rapid progress, and at the end of eight years 
no longer stood in need of the assistance of a master ; as her 
mind strengthened, and acquired a wider range, she emanci- 
pated herself from the trammels of authority, and laid down 
plans of study, which she pursued with perseverance and suc- 
cess. Her first work was an edition of the poetry of Calli- 
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machus, (published when she was about twenty-four years of 
age,) to which she added a Greek scholium, a Latin version, 
and critical notes. In her preface she intimates that “ certain 
of the learned, it was probable, would find ,some difficulty in 
divining by what motives her father could have been induced 
to train up his daughter to the study of the belles lettres, rather 
than employ her in the ordinary occupations of her sex.” 

To these she answers, that ‘‘M. Le Fevre, in what be had 
done, wished to make it appear, that there was in the world 
a woman, whose industry and attainments would one day reflect 
disgrace upon their negligence and slothfulness in the cultiva- 
tion of letters.”—Of this edition of Callimachus, the abbe 
Gallois, in his ‘‘ Journal des Savans,” thus speaks : 

‘‘The republic of letters is indebted to learned women for 
four hundred different works, which a curious map, had he 
sufficient boldness, might take pleasure in collecting. It is 
not necessary that he should go out of the kingdom, or even 
out of Paris, to know that there are women who write with 
the greatest delicacy. It is no longer rare to see them under- 
stand Latin, and write it with a purity worthy of ancient Rome. 
But in her application to the Greek language, Mademoiselle 
Le Fevre has but a few competitors among her own sex. 
She has given to Callimachus all the beauty of which it was 
capable.” 

Of her modesty the following anecdote may afford a proof. 
It is a custom of the men of letters of the north to visit, when 
on their travels, persons eminent for their talents or endow- 
ments, and to request them to write their names, accompanied 
by a sentence, in a book which they carry for that purpose. 
A learned German, waiting on madame Dacier, desired her to 
add her name to his collection. | 

do so,”’ replied she, very unaffectedly, ‘‘ would be. 
the highest presumption. I am not worthy to appear in such’ 
company.” 

The German remonstrated, and renewed his suit. At 
length, overcome by his solicitations, she took the pen, and 
having inserted her name, wrote beneath it, in English, a verse 
from Sophocles, implying that silence, is the greatest ornament 
of a woman. 
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SacreEp Scenes. No 2. 


THE FIRST STORM.* 


Sranp here on this green declivity. We are now sufficiently 


elevated to overlook all the wide-spread plain, and watch the - 


throngs of animals which crowd towards the Ark. It is won- 
derful ! How they-hurry on as if to escape some dreadful foe 
just ready to overtake and destroy them ! 

Can it indeed be true what the Preacher of Righteousness 
has been declaring, that a flood of waters is coming over this 
beautiful world, to sweep away all its inhabitants? This 
might prove correct, if the sky above us was an ocean, and 
could pour down rivers. But we have never seen water, 
except as it flows in its appointed channels ; and it is not to 
be credited that the thin air can sustain such a dense matter 
on its transparent wings. It cannot be true. He raves— 
that old, white-haired man; and yet he must be honest ; he 
must be persuaded of the reality of his fancies, or he would 
not thus brave the ridicule of the world, by preparing for 
a judgment which the event would so speedily prove a child- 
ish whim. Yet there are strange coincidences, between the 
prophecy and the present scene. Has the old misanthrope 
discovered some charm thus to draw the animals beneath his 
sceptre ? or do they really come at the heavenly warning to 
which he so often alludes ? Certain it is, they are all flocking 
to the Ark ; and stranger still, their very natures are changed. 
They come like one family. They seem actuated by one 
impulse. Js not that a tiger, just entering the narrow door ? 


* We have assumed it as a truth that, till the Deluge there had never been rain on 
the earth. It is expressly said in Genesis, chap. 2, verses 5th and 6th, that there was 
no rain—that the earth was watered by a mist. Also the language in the first chap- 
ter verses 6, 7, 8, repecting the creation, implies that the waters above the firma- 
ment, or atmosphere, were separated from the waters of the earth, in a manner dif- 
ferent from that in which these are now held in solution. When the flood came, 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up—and the windows of heaven were 
opened. 

~ That great changes were wrought on our globe by the Deluge, all philosophere 
agree :—why might not these changes extend to the atmosphere around it—and a 
new combination of the elements take place, which permitted the waters thenceforth 
to be drawn from the earth by evaporation, and then descend in showers? The 
miracle would be no greater to suppose the Flood was the first rain, than to suppose 
a particular and awfil storm was generated for that occasion, which, though the 
same causes were still in operation to the end of time, could never occur again, 
We have hazarded a novel opinion, but one that seems to us rational and scriptural. 
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see, he pauses to permit the lamb to go in first,—and there is 
the timid fawn close behind, and the wolf, and the lordly lion, 
and between them are a multitude of gentle animals, that 
heed no more the presence of the fierce beast. All appear 
as though a common danger had united them in a common 
sympathy. It is awful to see the mighty elephant move 
onward by the side of the immense serpent, whose scales of 
green and gold are glittering in the sunbeams. These are 
the last of the animals. All have entered. 

Now the birds are coming. What a glancing of plumage— 
what a rustling of wings. They darken the horizon—they 
hurry as from death—but no enemy appears. ‘The eagle is 
followed by the little wren, and the hawk stoops beneath the 
flutter of the nightingale. There is no note of music. Every 
song of joy is hushed—as if the silence of the grave was the 
emblem of that which is to reign over the earth when this 
multitude have entombed themselves in the mysterious Ark ! 
The dove lingers—she only, of all the creatures we have seen, 
seems to enter reluctantly. Does she feel that with her de- 
parture, peace will vanish from the world? See, she flies 
round and round, and almost settles on the hand of the ven- 
erable Noah; and Ah, she is beckoning him to follow—she 
is intimating that the time is come. See, he raises his eyes 
towards heaven, and then turns them towards the setting sun ! 
Is he taking his leave of the light of day ? or is he praying 
that the judgment he has foretold may be averted ? 

The sun, yes, the sun does indeed look as if shorn of his 
beams. How dim! Can that be the flood—that dark mass 
now rolling up the horizon! It rises—it spreads—it has 
reached the sun—it is, it is the storm! Where is Noah? 
Ah, he is gone—he has entered the Ark, with his wife and 
children: I see them not—but they must have entered—and 
the door is closed ! 

Where will the millions of yonder city find shelter when 
the storm bursts? The great city, which stretches farther 
than the sight can range—the lofty and huge towers, showing 
like slender rods against the dark horizon, are hardly beyond | 
the nearest suburbs of that vast city, where the world is 
congregated. And that world is now roused in awe and as- 
tonishment. They see the storm coming, and those who 
scoffed at the words of Noah, are terrified by the signs in 
the air. 

Is that roaring and rushing noise the commotion of the 
startled city ? or is it the sounding of the storm that is dark- 
ening the whole heavens? Qh, the people are agitated like 
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the waves of the raging sea! They run to and fro—they 
gaze on the horizon.—The awful appearance of the clouds, 
that seem like the curtain of death, spreading and closing 
around to shut out hope and life from the earth has silenced 
the bold, and quelled the spirit of the licentious blasphemer. 

Will. none flee to the Ark? Will none come humbly to 
beg admission of the man who has been so slighted and taunt- 
ed, and ridiculed among them? There will—there must. Lo, 
from the devoted city two forms are seen to escape! They 
draw nearer—they press onward. To the Ark—to the Ark 
before the storm bursts! It is Zilla, the fairest among the fair 
daughters of men. She flies with her lover, the young and 
brave Hardonah. He feels that his strength is powerless to 
stand against the terrors of the Almighty. And he is escap- 
ing to the only place of refuge. 

He is met by Ardon—that cold, cruel, determined foe of 
the Preacher of Righteousness. How he does sneer at the 
flight of Hardonah, the terrors of Zilla! And they dread his 
taunts, and blush beneath his sarcasms, and turn back ashamed 
that they should have permitted the superstition of a raving 
enthusiast to impress them for a moment with the fear of a mi- 
raculous judgment. 

‘‘ The appearance of the heavens is only the effect of nat- 
ural causes ’’—said Ardon. 

O! when will man learn that Nature is the instrument by 
which the Creator manifests his attributes to his creatures? 
When will they learn to 


** Look through nature up to nature’s God.” 
When will they learn that the study of His works and con- 


formity to His word will open for them the Ark of the covenant 
of mercy, where there is the only safe shelter from every storm ! 
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{ 3 HOW OUGHT WOMAN TO BE EDUCATED? 

nik WE have seldom, if ever, met with an essay on female ed- 


ucation which was more replete with good sense, practical 
reasoning, and liberal sentiment, than is contained in the fol- 
lowing, which we copy from the New England Magazine. It 
is seldom that we select articles : but the excellency and ap- 
propriateness of these remarks seemed to deserve, not only a 
place, but praises, in a journal devoted, like our own, to fe- 
male improvement. We feel sure our readers will thank us 
for the treat—that is, those who do not have the privilege of 
seeing the New England Magazine. We take this opportunity 
of recommending that work. It is ably conducted, has a good 
share of Htactiod and moral wisdom, with the embellishments 
of humor usually, and wit sometimes, is often spirited, and 
always American. These are merits which ought to insure it 
high favor with our community. 


Ge 


“Tne human jiidgment is never more deeply deceived, than 
when it is led astray by an involution of errors; that is, when an 
| erroneous theory has produced an erroneous ‘practice, and the 
id truth of theory is argued from the necessity of the practice. I 
| can best illustrate what | mean by an example. Bonaparte was 
|! a sagacious man; he looked on the world witha penetrating eye ; 

4 and having himself made many experiments on human minds, he 
q was an excellent judge of causes and effects. Yet, with all his 
; sagacity, he was deceived in one question which came before 
\ him. They were speaking, during his confinement in the island 
of St. Helena, of the restrictions of the Sabbath in England. A 
poor man was not allowed to work. ‘That is wrong,” said the 
abdicated Emperor ; “it may be very proper to restrain the rich 
from their employments; but, they ought not to limit the poor. 
If a poor man does not work on Sunday, he will certainly be in- 
toxicated, or gambling, or in some of the haunts of dissipation ;” 
and these observations he believed he could support from experi- 
ence. Now, mark the involutions of error in his views. The 
want of a consecrated Sabbath in France had rendered the com- 
mon people very dissipated. From their practice this keen ob- 
server had taken his views. If now he had given such a people 
as the French one day in seven for repose, no doubt their prac- 
tice would have confirmed his theory. It never seems to have 
entered his mind, that a different populace might. have exhibited 
a different practice ; and thus it is that errors in speculation pro- 
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duce errors in practice, and errors in practice confirm errors in 
speculation ; and the human mind is never more deeply deceived, 
than when it is so confined to its mistakes by a double chain. 

I recommend these remarks to all those honest foes of man’s 
happiness, who have spent their whole lives in hanging weights 
on the wings of human improvement. Respecting all our mea- 
sures, we reason from facts; and we deem that reasoning strong. 
Facts are stubborn things; facts are the will of God; facts can 
never deceive us. But let us not be too hasty in this career of 


confidence. Who made these facts? Who ascertains them? — 


Who applies them to the question in debate? The truth is, facts 
are only stubborn things in the view of obstinate minds. Man 
often makes the facts he abuses to his own selfish designs. Facts 
may be very stubborn things (if we only ascertain them,) respect- 
ing the motions of the planets, or the ebbing and flowing of the 
sea; but respecting human nature, respecting fickle, variable, in- 
tellectual, soaring man, the facts, which confirm your error, may 
be the effects ofa previous error ; and if they stand in the way of 
improvement, let us go to work and make a new series of facts ; 
for the man of the last century is not the man of this; he is born 
to change. 

It is precisely this involution of error, which has stood in the 
way of female improvement. Let us suppose the proposal to be 
carried to the Turks of Constantinople, to open the doors of the 
harem; to release their females from their bonds; and to en- 
deavor after something like domestic enjoyment. With what as- 
tonishment would the proposal be heard! How impossible would 
it appear! What, trust woman to herself! Give liberty to such 
a childish, trifling, faithless class ofcreatures! And no doubt he 
could argue from facts. Their women are the creatures of igno- 
rance, and confinement alone can preserve their morals; for 
those that find themselves always oppressed, and never trusted, 
become treacherous of course. But the woman ofa Christian land 
is a very different being from a follower of Mahomet. The form- 
er has a soul, the latter, almost literally, has none. But have we 
reached the highest point, to which the elevation of this moiety of 
the world may be carried? Has female education received the 
attention it ought? Let us never tire in our efforts, until both 
man and woman have reached the elevation for which God de- 
signed them, and the gates of paradise be restored. 

The truth is, there is no one subject on which we may indulge 
better hopes, or in which the past is Jess a pattern for the future. 
In these last ages, there has been a wonderful revolution respect- 
ing the female character. Since the fall of the Roman power, 
whose refinement has been so vastly overrated, and since the 
Gothic nations broke in from the north, first to afflict, and then 
to mend the human race, there has been a charm thrown over 
domestic life, and a coloring over the female character, which is 
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perfectly new. The ancients knew nothing of it. It is like the 

soft hues of an Italian sky, which a traveler sees, and can esti- 
mate from no other sky he has ever seen. It is one of those ac~- 
cessary ideas of the imagination, which sometimes strangely arise, 
and which, the more we endeavor to account for, the more we 
admire. It sprang up partly from chivalry, partly from religion, 
partly from the influence of their songs and romances ; but chiefly, 
from the higher elevation to which women themselves rose. I 
shall not say, that this new passion has not been productive of evil g 
as well as good ; that it has not strewn some thorns, as well as 
some roses in the sober path of life. Earth is no paradise; and ; 
fiction must forsake a man some time before he reaches the grave. 
But when one compares the respectful attention paid to a modern 
lady, with the gross familiarity used to ancient woman ; when we 
place the refined sentiments of a Christian lover along side of the 
furious sensuality of the old Pagans; when we pass from the 
grossness of oue of the odes of Horace to the better sentiments of ; 
one of our most ordinary novels, it is impossible not to own and ; 
admire the mighty change. It is a privilege for a woman to be 
born in these latter days. She is sure to secure the best influ- 
ence, as soon as she deserves it. 

In considering female education, let us first consider the char- 
acter which woman sustains, and the station which she is called 
to fill. A good education must have reference to both. 

If we had not seen the vast influence of different objects in 
forming the mind, we might suppose: the distinction of sexes 
reathed to the human soul; that the intellects of females were 
cast in a different mould; and that God did not design them for 
such different occupations, without originally imprinting on the 
secret springs of their conduct an impression and bias, which 
would perpetually distinguish them even in a world of spirits. 
But before we admit such a conclusion, let us look at the opera- 
tion of other causes. Souls are formed by their interests and ob- 
jects ; their original texture is lost in the thousand webs, which 
custom, education and society have woven around them. How 
astonishingly do men differ! What opposite beings are the Amer- 
ican savage and the Hindoo! The common professions of |ife 
will sometimes alter the whole structure of man’s mind, and shape 
all the passions of the heart. The difference, therefore, in the 
minds of the two sexes, it seems to me, may be fully accounted 
for, in their being born to different interests, and those interests 
separated by impassible lines. There is no sex in the soul. Their 
abilities, their capacities, their affections, are equal. If, at the 
natal hour, all who are now acting in the affinities of fathers, 
husbands and brothers, could have exchanged souls with those, 
who are now filling up the gentler stations of mothers, wives and 
daughters, the world would have been just what it now is; the 
same designs would have been formed, the same abilities dis- 
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played. The lawyer would have’ plead his cause; the preacher 
would have mounted his desk, and the general would have gone 
to the field of battle. It is, therefore, an object of some impor- 
tance, in cultivating minds, to remember, that spirits have no sex. 
Men are masculine women, and women female men; we have 
each of us a vital spark from God, which can only blaze when it 
is kindled by improvement. 

It has been customary, I believe, to pay the female sex a com- 
pliment respecting their virtues, at the expense of subtracting just 
so much from their abilities. I question both these representa- 
tions. Women are neither angels nor fools. ‘They are human 
beings under a weaker structure, and in a peculiar form. I ques- 
tion whether there is more real goodness found in their hearts, 
than among men. Butdo not niisapprehend me. I am not con- 


. tending that the decencies of life and a higher tone of morality 


are not better preserved among those for whose reputation it is to 
be decent and moral. ‘This is to be expected. ‘The point which 
I question, is, whether, when an impartial God comes to trace our 
actions to their spring, and to weigh our faults with our tempta- 


tions, he will not find as much goodness among the sons of Adam, 


as the daughters of Eve. Alas! we cannot reproach each other ; 
we are both miserable sinners. Hand in hand our parents left 
the garden of Eden together ; and hand in hand we have gone on 
in the paths of transgression ever since. 

Thus, it seems to me, in estimating the original and distinctive 
character of the female sex, we may say, they are not so much 
below their counterparts in point of abilities, nor so much above 
them in point of heart-virtues, as is commonly supposed. Perhaps 
there is no difference. 

But though the foundation of souls may be the same, it is im- 
possible not to see that the two sexes are called to occupy very 
different stations. Men are destined to the public stage ; women 
to domestic life. Men must force their way by resolution and 
activity; women win most by modesty and retirement. Man 
must mingle with the temptations of life, must leave his home, must 
sometimes cross the seas, must encounter the dangers of foreign 
enterprise and foreign climes; but, woman must adorn the circle, 
guide the house, soothe by her polished affability, and instruct by 
her silent example. ‘The trades and professions of men are vari- 
ous; but women have only to learn the common art of being good 
daughters, sisters and wives. Laying religion out of the question, 
which knows no distinction, the objects for which they live are not 
so various. A virtuous woman is almost the same being in all sta- 
tions ; and, in all the ranks of life, she is called almost precisely to 
the same duties. If she would be respected, she must be something 
of an intellectual being ; if she would meet with kindness and af- 
fection, she must show them in her turn; if she would win that 
noblest of all rewards, which the wise man has mentioned—her 
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husband also praiseth her ;—if she would win these praises, (sel- 
dom won without merit,) she must manage her family with neat- 
ness, economy and skill. The object of her life is extremely sim- 
ple ; and the only difficulty I can conceive of, is, in uniting the 
ornamental and useful parts in one beautiful proportion ; in pass- 
ing from the parlor to the kitchen, without confounding or losing 
the character suitable to both; and this difficulty is not insuper- 
able, for thousands have overcome it. 

Now the object of education must be to draw forth, in the best 
manner, these native powers to their appropriate and life-assigned 
objects. Women are not inferior to men in their intellectual 
structure; but youcan never make them feel that their interest, 
their success, their happiness are combined with the severer 
sciences, and the most laborious literary efforts. ‘They never will 
make those desperate struggles to become great scholars, which 
can enly be called forth when a man is contending for all his 
usefuiness and all his fame. But still, let them rise to their proper 
level; let them keep pace with the improvements of the world ; 
let them become qualified for the best society and the wisest 
conversation ; let them prepare themselves for the sphere in which 
they are to act, and the compound characters which they are to 
sustain; and should there be among them some soaring mind, 
qualified by God for that bold eminence, where all fear, nune aid 
you, and few understand, and willing to make the sacrifice— 
why, let her climb. No one has a right to forbid her. She must 
lose much, and she may gain much. She must give up the gentler 
suavities of life, and she may gain the iron throne of philosophy ; 
but if she has counted the cost, no one has a right to forbid her. 
If a woman will leave the garden of Eden by plucking the tree 
of knowledge, she is a free agent, and must be permitted to rise 
or fall. 

But whatever course you pursue, or however high you may fix 
your standard, you must remember that nothing useful is gained 
without application and perseverance. All we acquire is the ef- 
fect of toil, and the powers of youth should not seemingly, but 
really, be devoted to efforts preparing us to act our part in life. 
In the cultivation of our minds, false labors will in time be de- 
tected. It is not the hours spent in the school; it is not the 
name of a study ; it is not even the lesson imprinted on the mem- 
ory which will raise you above the common level of ignorance, or 
entitle you to the credit of a good education. You must soar 
above the levity and conquer the indolence of our natures. You 
must learn the inestimable value of youthful time. 

These hours roll away with speed, and when they are gone it 
is impossible to recall them. Our mindsnevercan become suscep- 
tible again ; our opportunities never can return. Idleness, in this 
period is peculiarly criminal, for its effects will remain through life. 
Let us imagine a young lady, very pretty, and very vain, not pos- 


sessed of any wonderful endowments at the outset. She begins 
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life with small intellect and its usual attendant—much conceit ; 
and her little stock has been still less improved. She has spent 
her childhood in romping—in roving—in giggling—in vexing her 
teachers, and in deceiving her parents, until she leaves school with 
as small a stock as possible without absolute disgrace: But some 
people say she is handsome; and other some are sure to tell her 
of it; and she is sure to believe it. We will suppose she had a 
comely face, and when you have said that you have said all. She 
is married; and balls and parties must now give place to the so- 
ber duties of life. Alas, her days of happiness are gone. The 
transient ornaments of youth pass away, and no solid attainments 
remain to supply their place. Neglected time returns to take 
long years of vengeance for the hours that have been lost. She 
has Jearned nothmg—she knows nothing—and she is nothing. 
In the mean time her husband wakes to see the truth: he may 
not use her ill—he may not reproach her; but he may and must 
regard her as an insect buzzing over his path—adding nothing 
to his happiness—sometimes hardly attracting his notice—never 
admitting her as a counsellor in his plans—often mortified when 
they go into company—and never amused, or instructed, or in- 
terested, in the least degree, when they are left alone. They are 
paired, not matched ; they endure life; they never enjoy it. The 
parlor of such a woman is as cold and as joyless as the sepulchre. 
She is dependent wholly on company. She has nohome. She 
passes her days in exile. The only smile she ever wins from her 
husband is that insulting smile of stifled pity, which makes us feel 
as if we were less than nothing. Do you fear this? Then be 
diligent. 

It is the misfortune of women that the contrast is far greater 
between the prospects of their youth and their final experience 
than it is in our sex. We are both deceived by our hopes; we 
both of us see life through a false medium. But while men wake 
by degrees, as they see flower after flower fade along the descend- 
ing path of life, in the lot of woman it is often but a single step 
from the garden to the desert. The trials of life come before 
they are hardened to them. They are often admired and flatter- 
ed beyond all bounds in youth, only to be neglected and despised 
ever after. In the distribution of happiness, I cannot persuade 
myself that an impartial God has so far departed from our concep- 
tions of goodness as to set one sex much above the other. Both 
have their trials and advantages—their peculiar sorrows and pe- 
culiar consolations. But it ought not to be concealed that the life 
of woman, whilst it knows nothing of the triumphs and defeats of 
the public stage, is often shaded by those domestic evils, which, 
though they never startle the imagination, waste the spirits by a 
constant wearing. Yours are incommunicable sorrows. It is 
household unhappiness. You must often feel and suffer alone, 
You must sometimes meet the unkindness which you cannot ut- 
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ter, because you are afraid to increase it You must bear the re- 
turning trial with patience, when patience is exhausted. You 
must summon your fortitude when your strength is gone; and en- 
dure the mortification, which drinks up the spirits, with no re- 
lief but tears, and no witness but God. 

Where now is your refuge ?_ and to what sanctuary will you fly for 
a shelter and a friend? Nothing but the Gospel can support you. 
So far as the wants of this life are concerned, religion is far more 
necessary to you, than self-sufficient man. ‘In you it would be 
not only criminal but impolitic to neglect it. Morality isa part 
of your reputation ; you cannot swerve from it without becoming 
infamous; and religion you need as an anchor to the soul; as 
the healing medicine of a wounded heart. This will teach you 
to look beyond the world—to carry your sins and your sorrows to 
God—to take shelter under the cross of Christ—to drink deeply 
into his spirit. It will preserve your tempers from being soured 
by affliction ; it will present one great aim for which you are al- 
ways to live. It will preserve, in all conditions, a sense of 
your dignity when you remember Christ died for you as for all 
sinners; it will keep you humble amidst flattery and success 
when you remember you are sinners. The Gospel is a great 
leveler—it levels all things. It levels our privileges and levels 
our guilt—levels our hopes and levels our fears. ‘The Gospel is 
woman’s ornament and woman’s hope ; without this, you are on 
the ocean, you have no anchor; the storm is abroad—the rocks 
are near. 

Then come, my blooming readers, and lay your first foundation 
in the love and the fear of God. Begin with a knowledge of your- 
selves, as helpless, dependent, frail, dying creatures. Let the 
very corner-stone, on which you build your characters, be a hum- 
ble heart. Be Christians—sincere and thorough Christians. To 
real religion, add the mild affections and the duties of morality. 
Cultivate your minds, enlarge your views, and increase your 
knowledge, as much as you can. This will put power into your 
hands, which, if you know how to use it, will make you more 
useful. But whilst you feel that you are intellectual beings, nev- 
er forget that you are women. ‘That is your station; there you 
are to act; there you must be useful; there you must find your 
happiness, if it ever be found. Every acquirement you make 
should take a tinge from your sex. 

I have heard some ladies of great excellence complain and say— 
What avail all the studies of woman, and all her youthful hopes, 
when she must, after all, be crushed down to the dull detail of do- 
mestic life? How can she remember her books amidst the cares of 
a family? Would it not be better for her to read the art of cook- 
ery and the seventy-five recipes, and never think of soaring to 
knowledge, every particle of which she must forget, when she be- 
gins her duties and her cares? But these complaints come from 
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those not knowing how to use the materials. ‘There is a passage 
from almost every species of knowledge, to some species of useful- 
ness; and it is for you to find it. 

There is a general impression abroad, that a learned woman is 
an unamiable character. It generally suggests the idea of some- 
thing rough, unmanageable, disputative, haughty, vain. But the 
impression is not correct. It is not the learning which makes the 
woman unlovely, but the affectation which accompanies it. Re- 
member your duties; remember your stations, and you may be as 
learned as you please. ; 

And, after all, many of your accomplishments are founded on 
your virtues. Where there is a humble heart, and modest pre- 
tensions, the smallest and the greatest abilities will be respected. 
It is pride which makes poor human nature ridiculous and con- 
temptible. ‘This is the great enemy of your sex, as well as ours. 
Perhaps I cannot give a more important direction than to say, 
Beware of the flatterer. G. 


A CHAPTER TO BE READ. 


Ir is very difficult to find appropriate titles when conscious 
that what we are about to indite will be rather rambling. If 
I had followed the thought first in my mind, I should have 
placed Phrenology at the top ; but then it would have heen a 
misnomer, as I intend treating of matters rather incident to 
that science, than illustrative of its principles. I should like 
to write an eulogy on the lectures of Dr. Spurzheim, just 
concluded, only it would be of no avail. Those who have 
heard them do not need it ; those who have been deprived of 
that privilege would not heed it, or if they did, it would only 
be to say—‘* How extravagant ! just as if we could not un- 
derstand our own heads without studying phrenology,’’ &c. 
If we could only induce every person in the city, who has it 
in his or her power, to attend the course about to commence, 
we would eulogize with an enthusiasm as zealous as Audubon 
exhibits in his favorite pursuit. But if Dr. Spurzheim’s name 
and fame, and common curiosity, and the wish to improve, 
and the testimony of our distinguished savans, if these induce- 
ments are not sufficient to gather him a large audience, why, 
we shail say the spirit of the Literary Emporium is departed, 
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and that it is in vain for a Lady’s Magazine to seek to raise 
the tone of the public mind. We will confine our work to 
the fashions, and the frivolous gossip which prevails in the 
usual periodicals prepared for our weak sex. We may do 
this, but not now. 

There is so much that ladies can perform in the cause of 
education, that we sometimes forget how little they seem dis- 
posed to do, and think it is only to point out the means and 
end, and the accomplishment will speedily follow. But the 
world moves slow in the race of improvement, and tribes and 
nations pass away without apparently having done any good. 
Shall such be the record on the tomb of our Republic ? 

Those who heard Dr. Spurzheim’s lecture on ‘* Education” 
must, we think, have been struck by his remark, that the 
Americans appeared already old. He did not find here the 
freshness of physical health and the enjoyment of simple 
pleasures, which he expected in a people so recent and so 
professedly republican, and inhabiting such a new country. 
He said it, evidently, with regret, for he is partial to our land 
and its liberal institutions, and as a philosopher and philanthro- 
pist he must be deeply interested in the grand experiment of 
man’s self-government here in process. i 

Dr. Spurzheim did not attempt to assign any reason for this 
premature decay—if he only attends to the tone of society, 
with a scrutiny as penetrating as he does to the developments 
of character, he will easily ascertain the cause. Those who 
give that tone are mannerists, and London society is their 
model ; and in engrafting the factitious and fashionable tastes 
of that corrupted metropolis on our own, they have destroyed 
the spirit of American improvement, which would have adapted 
our modes of social intercourse and the manners and habits of 
the people to their own situation and resources ; and instead, 
have introduced a servile imitation of whatever is European. 
The evil effects of this artificial excitement are manifold ; and 


almost all the errors in education which Dr. S. has charged 


upon us may be traced to the passion for display, fostered by 
our silly ambition to be like the English. As if the name of 
an American might not be made more glorious than that of any 
people who ever yet had an inheritance in the earth! It 
never will be while we thus undervalue it. _ 

But let us examine these things a little more in detail. A 
young American, we will suppose, sets out in life with the 
wish to be an eminent man. What is his estimate of that 
character ? and what example does he propose to follow ? 
Does he look to our history for models, and selecting those 
persons who have been eminent for their public services, and 
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distinguished by their republican simplicity of habits and feel- 
ings, like Washington, Franklin, Quincy, Clinton, and a host 
of other worthies, resolve to imitate them? Or is he calcu- 
lating he shall be sufficiently great when he is sufficiently rich to 
to have silver forks and all the luxuries of an English gentleman. 

Our people so wear themselves out to obtain their luxuries, 
that they have no time or health to enjoy them. It is other- 
wise in England. There, almost all who expect to shine in 
fashionable circles are born to the means ; and they are edu- 
cated with a view to a life of leisure. They are accustomed 
to exercises and sports as regularly as our men are to business. 
They travel and hunt, and take their daily rides on horseback ; 
and all must see that such a course is not so exhausting to the 
body and mind, as when boys and young men, with the same 
object for which these aristocratic English are famed, namely, 
luxury, in view or in hope, are confined to their studies or 
counters from three years of age till twenty-three, with only 
the occasional relaxation of a Fourth-of-July parade,—from 
that time till they are fifty perhaps, they are chained to their 
round of business with the mighty privilege of being surfeited 
with confectionary at their evening parties, or stupified by the 
excesses of an election dinner. They toil that they may be 
rich ; and die in the harness just as they are determining to 
covet no more, but to enjoy what they have. 

If we were not so anxious to possess all the artificial embel- 
lishments of living which are fashionable in England, should 
we not have more leisure to cultivate physical education, and 
enjoy the rational, the noble pleasures of freedom of mind 
and heart—the untrammelled philanthropy which may with 
confidence aspire to improve the whole human race >—These 
observations are not intended as reproaches against the customs 
and fashions of English society, but only to urge that such fash- 
ions are injurious for us : that if we would secure the prosper- 
ity of America, we must be Americans. 

Take the vexed question of the tariff, and see how amica- 
bly it might be settled on truly American principles and feel- 
ings. Ladies need not be afraid we shall discuss the subject 
politically; that is not our province. We only mention it as a 
matter of taste. When we hear a gentleman eloquently and 
ardently defending the tariff, while bis wife is equally engaged 
in discussing her beautiful Parisian chairs, china and caps, 
mirrors, muslins and millinery; her English carpets, cut-glass and 
chintzes, why, we think notwithstanding the zeal of the gentle- 
man, that the spirit of the ‘American System ”’ has not breathed 
on his household. The Tariff is one of those topics in which 
the “letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive.” If all who are 
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supporting the law of protective duties would suit their actions 
to their arguments, the American System would soon become 
popular. Let those who are rich, and have the means of in- 
influéncing society make American manufactures a. 
Let the gentlemen go to Congress in American broadcloths 
only—-let their ladies furnish their houses with the productions of 
American industry and art, and show with pride the muslins 
and chintzes from Lowell and the laces from Medway, &c. 
§c. and we should not need laws to encourage domestic 
manufactures. But while ladies, perhaps the wives and daugh- 
ters of the very men who are acquiring princely fortunes by 
the tariff, speak with disdain of every thing which is not from 
London or Paris, let us not expect the sovereign people will 
consent to be degraded by wearing American manufactures. 
This influence of our own sex on national taste, and conse- 
quently character, would require a volume to elucidate ; it is 
to us, full of interest, and we intend to refer to it in connec- 
tion with education, often and more particularly. Examples 
teach better than axioms. 

There was another subject, dwelt upon with earnest emphasis 
by Dr. Spurzheim, in his excellent Lecture, which seems like- 
ly, as it deserves, to obtain a large share of public attention. We 
allude to Physical Education. Efforts have been made among us 
to gain information on this important topic, and though hitherto 
little or nothing has been done, yet it is something to be sen- 
sible of the need of doing. Our medical men are, many of them, 
solicitous to enlighten the popular mind, and have the neces- 
sity of bodily exercise, in its relation to intellectual improve- 
ment better understood. 

No individual has done so much in this department as Dr. 
Wm. Grigg. We are happy to say, that his system is warmly 


approved by Dr. Spurzheim ; and there now seems a proba- 


bility that the Callisthenium, which he sometime since project- 
ed, will soon be effectually put into operation. We under- 
stand several influential gentlemen-are making exertions to have 
it opened, under the patronage of one or more of our popular 
female schools ; and there can be no doubt, if judiciously con- 
ducted, as it will be, under the direction of Dr. Grigg, that it 
will prove an invaluable blessing, to our young ladies. With- 
out health what are the accomplishments worth—what even 
the noble powers of cultivated intellect capable of performing ? 
Nothing certainly which can compensate for a diseased frame. 
We must calculate the health by the precious privileges it con- 
fers of enjoying intellectual and moral pleasures, by the op- 
portunities it affords of being useful in our social relations, and 


communicating happiness, and doing good. 
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James H. Witper’s Oration. Hingham, J. Farmer, publisher. pp 36. 


THis oration was delivered last July, at Hingham; and though it may seem some- 
what out of season to bring it before the public in these gloomy November days, we 
think the extract we are about to give, will silence all such cavils. The discourse 
is not one of those lofty and incomprehensible productions which are indebted to the 
accent and action of the orator for all their interest—it is replete with sound rea- 
soning on the privileges and duties of the free citizens of our Republic; addressed 
chiefly to the young men, in a tone of manly and pure sentiments, it exhorts them 
to those exertions by which they may realize the ardent hopes youth is so fond 
of indulging. But we notice it chiefly to commend the happy manner in which Mr. 
Wilder addresses himself to our own sex, and the generous and just views he ex- 
presses of the inflence of woman. 


** And here, allow me to say, much depends on the American Mother—much on 
female influence generally. 1 believe it to be a fact, that female influence may, if 
properly exerted, add much to our natural happiness and glory—and a fact which 
ought to be thouglit more of, and made more of than it ever yet has been. ‘ Women 
as well as men belong to the country ’—they are interested in its safety and happi- 
ness—they have rights as members of civil society; and why should they not feel 
themselves bound by duties? Women as well as men enjoy the benefits of our polit- 
ical institutions ; and why should it not be made their honorable privilege as well 
as responsible task, to contribute to the support of those institutions? Shall it be 
answered ? * because they cannot.’? Such a reason would be a libel both against 
them and their country—suited only to the barbarous age and society in which 
women were slaves, and their minds palsied by ignorance and degradation. The 
civilized men of our day and country delight to associate with them as equals, as 
friends and as counsellors. And it is by the influence of their instruction and exam- 
ple upon the minds of the men with whom they are connected, that they may do 
much good—it is by the power which woman insensibly sways over the conduct of 
man, from his natural propensity to gratify her feeling and comply with her desires, 
that she may do much good. Finally, and above all, it is by the influence she nat- 
urally and necessarily exerts overs the infant mind, that she may do immense good 
to her country. There are few men whose whole lives are not governed, and whose 
condition is not affected, in some measure, by the principles instilled into their 
minds when children. Many of the most eminent men who have existed, have been 
proud to acknowledge that they owed their greatness to the care and examples of 
their mothers. ‘The manner in which maternal duty is discharged, affects the con- 
dition of society, of the world, more than any other cause. For this reason it is that 
the office of mother, and particularly of the American Mother, is the most responsi- 
ble office in society. 

Our females may then, if they will, exert a happy influence even upon the polit- 
ical character and condition of our country. They can be patriots as well as their 
brothers. They take no part indeed in the management of our political affairs; we 
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do not require them to go to the polls and determine by their votes who shal] be our 
governors; but we do require them to go into our nurseries, and their to train the 
minds and mould the hearts of those whom their instruction and example may make 
our future rulers. We do not require them to go out upon our plains to guard our 
camps and fight our battles; but we do require them to keep watch as faithful sen- 
tinels around our door-stones and by our firesides, to contend with foes more to be 
dreaded than any or all physical force. Their province’ is to guard against unhal- 
lowed affections and debasing passions—to repel the inroads of pernicious habits, 
and to protect us against the invasion of those moral enemies, more dangerous, 
+ sep more difficult to conquer, than the foes who ¢ kill the body—but cannot kill 
soul. 

It is when woman takes upon herself this high character, that she assumes her 
native dignity—it is then that ‘reason and authority on her wait ’—that her true 
value is felt—that she is indeed the ‘ Divinest gift of God to man.’ It is when she 
thus fulfils her sacred trust, and man yields to her instruction, that they seemed form- 
ed, in the holy language of Milton 


** HE for God only, sHE for God in him.” 


Tue YounG CHRISTIAN: OR A FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN Duty. By Jacob Abbott, principal of the Mt. Vernon 
Female School, Boston. Pierce and Parker. pp 323. 


THE present age is distinguished for its efforts to promote the diffusion of know!l- 
edge—and these efforts have led to the discovery, that knowledge must be rendered 
intelligible to the mass in order to be of any real advantage. Science has, in con- 
sequence, adopted the clear language of common sense, and explains the wonders of 
nature as things all may comprehend, instead of confining itself by a mystical jargon, 
to the initiated few. Religion, too, is laying by her metaphysical veil, beneath 
which the simple beauties and glorious lineaments of the Gospel have been so Jong 
concealed, and standing in her robes of purity, peace and persuasiveness, she speaks 
to the mind and heart in the calm tones of friend to friend. 

We have never seen this reasonable mode cf inculeating religious knowledge so 
beautifully exemplified as in the work before us. It is invaluable for its mode of 
teaching. We consider this a great merit, and an uncommon cne too. We cannot 
convey to our readers a just idea of the peculiar excellences of Mr. Abbott’s book 
except by extracts from the work. But first, we must state that the design is to 
instruct the young, and a familiar style is adopted, and familiar narrative and dia- 
logues introduced ; the whole volume forming a fine and almost perfect example of 
unity of design with variety of incident. The first chapter, “Confession,” is an admi- 
rable one, but we choose to begin our extracts at the second chapter—* The Friend.” 

‘‘ There is a very excellent infant school in one of the chief towns of Switzerland, 
where many young children are collected under the care of a most kind and faithful 
superintendent an assistant, to receive moral and intellectual instruction. When- 
ever a new pupil is admitted, she looks with fear and trembling upon the strange 
scene before her. A large open room is filled with,the children standing in rows or 
collected in busy groups, and in the pleasant play ground, verdant with grass and 
trees, many others are seen full of activity and happiness. 

It is the custom whenever a new scholar enters the school for the teacher to collect 
all the children in the great room,—extending them isi a line around it, and then he 
walks into the midst, leading the little stranger by the hand, and something like the 
following conversation ensues. 

Teacher. ‘ Here is a little girl, who has come to join our school. She is a 
stranger and is afraid. Will you all promise to treat her kindly? ” 

Pupils. (All answered together.) ‘ Yes Sir, we will.”’ 

Teacher. ‘She has told me that she will try to be a good girl and to do her 
duty; but sometimes she will forget, I am afraid, and sometimes she will yield to 
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temptation and do wrong. Now which of the older children will be her little friend, 
to be with her for a few days, till she becomes acquainted with the school, and tetl 
her what she ought to do, and help her to watch herself, that she may avoid doing 
wrong 

Several voices at once. “TI will, I will, Sir.” 

The teacher then selects from those who thus volunteer, one of the best and oldest 
children, ard constitutes her the friend and protector of the stranger. ‘They are 
together wherever they go. A strong mutual attachment springs up between them. 
If the stranger is injured in any way, the protector feels aggrieved :—kindness 
shown to one touches almost as effectually the other,—and thus the trembling stran- 
ger is guided and encouraged and led on to duty and to strength by the influence of 
her protector,—though that protector is only another child. 

We all need a protector, especially in our moral interests. ‘The human heart 
seems to be formed to lean upon something stronger than itself for support. We 
are so surrounded with difficulties and temptations and dangers here, that we need a 
refuge in which we can trust. Children find such a protector and such a refuge in 
their parents. How much safer you feel in sickness, if your father or your mother 
is by your bedside. How often, in a summer evening, when a dark, heavy cloud 
is thundering in the sky, and the window glitters with the brightness of the lightning, 
do the children of a family sigh for their father’s return, and feel relieved and almost 
safe, when he comes among them. But when man is mature, he can find no earthly 
protector. He must go alone, ualess he has a friend above. ay? 

: A protector and friend ought to possess two distinct qualifications, which it is very 
difficult to find united. He ought to be our superior in knowledge and power, 
so that we can confide in his protection and yet he ought to be in the same circum- 
stances with ourselves, that he may understand and appreciate our trials and dif- 
ficulties. 

Now my object in this chapter is to endeavor to show my readers, that they need, 
and that they can have, just such a protector and friend. One that has power to 
save the uttermost, and yet one that knows by his own experience, all your little 
trials and cares. I know that if any of you go and confess your sins to God, and 
begin a life of piety now, that you will, without aid from above, wander away Into 
sin—forget your resolutions,—displease God more than ever, and more than ever 
destroy your own peace of mind. I wish therefore, to persuade all those, who desire 
hereafter to do their duty, to come now and unite themselves, in indissoluble bonds 
with the moral protector and friend, whose character I am about to describe. 


“Difficulties in Religion ” occupies one chapter, and the subject is so judiciously 
treated, that none can fail of drawing instruction from its precepts. The following 
is most happily expressed. 


* These subjects, which are too difficult in their very nature for our powers, are 
the souree of very many of the unhappy controversies which agitate the church. 
The mind is not capable of grasping fully the whole truth. Each side seizes a part, 
and, building its own inferences upon these partial premises, they soon find that their 
Own Opinions come into collision with those of their neighbors. Moralists tell the 
following story, which very happily illustrates this species of controversy. . 

In the days of knight errantry, when individual adventurers rode about the world, 
seeking employment in their profession, which was that of the sword, two strong 
and warlike knights, coming from opposite directions, met each other at a place, 
where a statue was erected. On the arm of the statue was a shield, one sile of 
which was of iron, the other of brass, and, as our two heroes reined up their steeds 
the statue was upon the side of the road, between them, in such a manner, that the 
shield presented its surface of brass to the one, and of iron to the other. They im- 
mediately fell into conversation in regard to the structure before them, when one 
incidentally alluded to the iron shield, the other corrected him, by remarking that 
it was of brass. The knight upon the iron side, of course, did not receive the cor- 
rection. He maintained that he was right, and, after carrying on the controversy 
for a short time by harsh language they gradually grew angry; and soon drew their 
swords. A long and furious combat ensued, and when at last both were exhausted, 
unhorsed, and lying wounded upon the ground,—they found that the whole cause of 
their trouble was, that they could not see both sides of a shield at a time. 
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Now religious truth is sometimes such a shield, with various aspects, and the 
human mind cannot clearly see all at a time. Two Christian knights, clad in strong 
armor, come up tosome such subject as moral agency, and view it from opposite 
stations. One looks at the power which man has over his heart, and, laying his 
foundation there, he builds up his theory upon that alone. Another looks upon the 
divine power in the human heart, and, laying his own separate foundation, builds his 
theory. The human mind is incapable, in fact, of grasping the subject,—of under- 
standing how man can be free and accountable, and yet be so much under the con- 
trol of God as the Bible represents. Our Christian soldiers, however, do not con- 
sider this. Each takes his own view, and carries it out so far,as to interfere with that 
of the other. They converse about it,—they talk more and more warmly—then a long 
controversy ensues—if they have influence over others, their dispute agitates the 
church, and divides brethren from brethren ; and why? Why, just because our 
Creator has so formed us, that we cannot, from one point of view, see both sides of 
the shield at the same time. The combatants, after a long battle, are both unhorsed 
and wounded ; their usefulness and their Christian character is injured or destroyed. 

Now what is the true course for us to take in regard to such a subject. Simply 
this. Look at our dependence on God for a change of heart and for the exercise of 
right feeling, just as the Bible presents this subject, and go cordially and fully 
just as far as the Bible goes, which is a great way. Fix in your heart that feel- 
ing of dependence and humility, which this view is calculated to give. Then look 
at the other aspect of this subject, the active power of man, and go here, just as far 
as the Bible goes; and carefully learn the lesson of diligence which it teaches. — 
oa you cannot find where the two come together, be willing to be ignorant of 
a theory which God has not revealed.” 


The third example of the spirit of this interesting work we take from the chapter 
on the “Sabbath.” It needs no recommendation. The reasoning at once touches 


and instructs the heart. 


** Conversation. The older and more intelligent members of a family may 
do much towards making the day pass pleasantly and profitably, by making some 
efforts to prepare subjects for conversation. Suppose a family take such a course as 
this —A daughter, studying the Bible alone in her chamber, finds some difficult, 
and yet interesting questions, arising from the passage she is investigating. ‘I 
will ask about it at dinner,” she says; ‘ my brothers and sisters will be interested 
in it, and in father’s answer ; for perhaps he will be able to answer it.”? The 
mother is reading some Christian biography, and coming to an interesting passage, 
she says to herself, “1 will tell this story at dinner to-day, it will interest the child- 
ren.” The father inquires mentally as the diner hour approaches, “ What shall 
we talk about to-day?’ Perhaps he recollects some occurrence which has taken 
place during the week, which illustrates some religious truth, or is an example of 
religious duty. Thus each one comes to the table prepared to contribute something 
to common stock of conversation. The dinner hour, in such a case will not pass 
along heavily ; all will be interested and profited by the remarks which will be made 
on various topics which will come up. _1f any family into which this book may 
come will really try this experiment, they will find in a very short time, that subjects 
for conversation will come up in far greater numbers, and exciting much greater 
interest, than they would at first have supposed. There may be an agreement made 
at breakfast that each one of the family will endeavor to bring forward some fact or 
some question at dinner, and then the father may call upon all in turn. 

A great many persons imagine that conversation is something that must be left 
entirely to issalf’ that there can be no preparation for it, and no arrangements made 
to secure interest and. profit from it. But the truth is if there is any thing which 
demands forethought and arrangement, it is this very business of conversation,— 
especially religious conversation on the Sabbath. Wauthout some such efforts as I 
have above described, the Christian family when assembled at dinner or at tea, must 
spend the time in silence, or in frivolous remarks ;—criticisms upon the preacher, or 
discussions on subjects which keep those who are conscientious constantly uneasy, 
because they doubt whether the subjects upon which they are speaking, are suitable 
to the sacredness of the Lord’s day. 

Many persons have no idea of religious conversation, excepting a forced and 
formal exhortation from the master of the family or from a Christian minister. They 
cannot understand how a whole family can be interested from the aged grand parent 
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down to the youngest child, in a conversation exactly calculated to promote the object 
of the Sabbath. But let such persons try the experiment I have mentioned above, 
and they will discover their mistake. The ways by which a family may be interested 
by means of judicious and ingenious efforts on the part of a parent or an older brother 
or sister, are very numerous. Sometimes a question may be proposed in regard to 
duty. A case may be imagined, or some real case which has actually occurred, may 
be stated, and the question may be asked what ought to be done in such a case. 
Or some question may be started, for discussions, I do not mean for formal argument 
as in a parliamentary assembly, but for free interchange of opinion.” 


There are most admirable observations on trial and discipline—though in one ex- 
ample, that of the parent who places books, papers &c. purposely in the way of the 
child, that he may teach it obedience, is not in our view, judicious—we should not 
tempt others, when praying that we may not be led into temptation; still the blemish 
is but a spot among the sunbeams of truth which pervade the pages. ‘T'ake the 


following. 

‘* Consider every thing that befais you as coming in the Providence of God, 
and as intended asa part of the system of discipline and trial through which he in- 
tends you to pass. This will help you to bear every thing patiently. An irreligious 
man is on a journey requiring special haste, and finds himself re aa by bad trav- 
eling or stormy weather ar steam-boat which he had intended to have taken, 
has sailed and left him behind. He spends the twenty-four hours during which he 
has to wait for the next boat, in fretting and worrying himself over his disappoint- 
ment,—in useless complaints against the driver for not having brought him on more 
rapidly,—in wishing that the weather or the traveling had been better—or in think- 
ing how much his business must suffer by the delay. The Christian’ on the other hand 
hears the intelligence that the boat has left him with a quiet spirit, and even if he was 
hastening to the bedside of a dying child, he would spend the intervening day in 
composure and peace, saying, ‘‘ The Lord has ordered this. It is to try me. 
Heavenly Father give me grace to stand the trial.” 

I say the Christian would feel thus. I should, perhaps, have said, he ought to 
feel thus. Christians are very much accustomed to consider all the great trials and 
sufferings of life as coming from God, and as intended to try them, but they fret and 
vex themselves unceasingly in regard to all the 4tt/e difficulties which in the ordinary 
walk of life they have to encounter—especially in what is connected with the misconduct 
of others. You lend a valuable book and it is returned to you spoilt. The prints 
are soiled and worn,—the leaves are turned down in some places, and loosened in 
others; the binding is defaced and the back is broken. Now you ought not to stand 
looking at your spoiled volume lamenting again and again the misfortune, and making 
yourself miserable for hours by your fretfulness and displeasure against the individual 
who was its cause. He was indeed to blame, but if you did your duty in lending the 
book, as, without doubt, you did, you are in no sense responsible, and you do wrong 
to make yourself miserable about it. (The occurrence comes to you in the Providence 
of God, and is intended as a trial. He watches you to see how you bear it. If you 
meet it with a proper spirit and Jearn the lesson of patience and forbearance which 
it brings, that spoiled oe will do ou more good than any splendid volume, crowded 
with prints, and adorned with gi! ed binding, and preserved in a locked cabinet for 


you for twenty years.” 
Had we room, we would give a long extract from the last chapter—*‘ Personal 


Improvement.”—But we cannot; yet we must hope the examples quoted will induce 
parents, generally, to procure the work. It ought to be in every family, and its les- 
sons of duty, so kindly and plainly set forth, cannot fail of doing much for the im- 
provement aud happiness of society. 

FEMALE EDUCATION IN SPAIN. 


THE following from the “American Annals of Education” for October, is a 
picture of the female privileges of instruction in Spain, which argues little for the 
kuowledge of the people. Yet it is not all gloom. They learn to read and write, 
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and other branches of science will, in time, be encouraged. The domestic educa- 
tion is judicious ; and we would recommend more attention to this point among our 
own ladies. It is here we need to be watchful, lest the devotion to mere literary 
pursuits should operate unhappily on the feelings of our young ladies, making them 
consider ‘‘ household good” as an inferior ‘ study.’’ It is the’ first and most in- 
dispensable for a woman. 

‘Schools for boys are conducted by men, and those for girls by women; and the 
sexes have never been mingled in the primary schools of Spain. ‘The female schools 
are vulgarly called Migas, from an Arabian word of that signification. ‘They have 
been taught, at different periods, by women more or less qualified for their task. In 
many towns they were subject to aa examination, before persons of both sexes, ap- 
pointed by the municipality, and exhibited their aptitude in branches which they 
were to teach, and gave the necessary information and recommendations in regard to 
character, conduct, &c. In those schools, females are taught reading, Castillian 
grammar, the religious catechism, and domestic employments—embroidery, cooking, 
making pies, sweetmeats, &c. ‘The male teachers were obliged to attend an hour 
or two at the Migas every day, to instruct the girls in writing and the five first rules 
in arithmetic. 

This constitutes the whole female education, afforded to the poor, and is considered 
sufficient for persons of their class and prospects. National songs and dances they 
Jearn from each other, as well as if they had accomplished masters. The wealthiest 
families send their daughters to the provincial capitals, and place them in female 
academies which are ona better footing; and where they learn the indispensable 
branches more thoroughly, and attend to the ornamental; as drawing, dancing, and 
music on the piano, guitar, &c. Some parents send their daughters to the convents 
of nuns, to be more religiously educated; but I think they gain little intellectual 
improvement. 

he Spanish ladies take great interest (and it is a part of their domestic economy) 
in instructing their daughters, from the age of 15 or 16, in a practical acquaintance 
with domestic duties, that they may begin to exercise them on leaving the academy. 
If there be more than one in the house, they take the government of it by turns}: one 
oversees the cleaning department and the servants; another the kitchen, in company 
with the female servants, taking a part in the labor, to acquire the skill. ‘Thus the 
may be prepared, in case they should become wives, to govern their households, with 
economy and discretion; and if they should at any time be reduced by misfortune, 
which is very common, they may be able to accommodate themselves to it with 
greater ease, by knowing how to act for themselves. ‘This system is very general 
among Spanish ladies; and some parents require their sons to learn useful and 
respectable trades, to which they may resort in misfortune. But this virtuous and 
noble praetice is not so common as it deserves to be.” 


WEstwaRD Ho! A Tale. By the author of the “ Dutchman’s Fireside,” &c. 
Two volumes. 


It has been a favorite theory of those who either could not find, or wished not to find 
any merit in American literature, to assert that we had not, in our country, the ma- 
terials requisite for the elegant and sublime efforts of mind. Poetry could not flour- 
ish where mythology and chivalry had never left a trace; and how could romances 
and novels be manufactured without lords and ladies, and castles and cottages? The 
thing was impossible. The beauties and wonders of nature which our land displays 
were nothing, because they had not been celebrated in songs and descriptions—the 
new combinations‘of society, developing the powers of the human being in a variety 
of untried situations, and stimulating to efforts and enterprises which, in the ages of 
Grecian and Roman greatness, would have made us a nation of gods and heroes, 
were nothing, because they were not like the European models. Every thing, save 
our political regulations, must be graduated to the scale of English fashions! And 
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this mean sentiment might forever have palsied the genius of our land, had it not 
been for the sneers and sarcasms of those whom we were thus servilely worshiping. 
Thanks to the “* Quarterly,” the Halls and Trollopes, their vitupeiations have rous- 
ed us to the necessity of self-defense, if not of self-respect. This has already done 
much to stimulate the minds of our real patriots to discover our own resources of 
literary greatness. The mine is opened. A few gems only, have been, as yet, pol- 
ished with the taste of which they are susceptible; but enough has been done to 
show their richness, variety, beauty, and the glorious reward which awaits those who 
labor to display these in a light which shall reflect their glory on the Republic. 

Among our most devoted and _ successful American writers, Mr. Paulding deserves 
a high rank. He has been the champion of American scenes and sentiments in all 
his works; and in the two last, “* The Dutchman’s Fireside,”’ and the one before us, 
eminently successful. ‘* Westward Ho!” in title, characters, scenery, and spirit, is 
in perfect keeping—a production that Americans should be proud to honor and sup- 
port. 

The story we do not mean to tell; it would be injustice to the author. If it were 
a prosy, made-up affair, a synopsis, enabling readers to catch the tone of the work 
without having its tediousness inflicted on them, would be beneficial; but there is 
nothing in these volumes to skip. So we advise you, friends, to begin at the begin- 
ning, and read how Colonel Dangerfield, a gentleman of Old Virginia, was embar- 
rassed by debts and duns, till he finally staked his whole remaining property on his 
race horse Barebones, lost, and was ruined.—The following domestic scene shows 
however, that a man may lose his property, and yet not be quite destitute. 


When Colonel Dangerfield, with all the coolness of desperation, apprized his 
wife of the loss of the race and the ruin of his fortune, she received the information 


' without surprise or emotion. The preceding night she had given to her two child- 


ren the tears and sorrows of a tender mother; this morning she gave her husband 
the advice and consolation of a faithful wife. She neither complained nor reproach- 
ed, but looking the present calmly in the face, asked of her husband a full and fair 
statement of his affairs. 

‘I am a ruined man,’ said he firmly, ‘ it is utterly impossible to keep up the estab- 
lishment any longer.’ 

‘Well, then we must retrench, my dear.’ 

. Retrenchment will not do ; it is too late now. I would I had taken your advice 
in time. 

‘Well, never mind that now. If we cannot live in our accustomed home we 
must find one elsewhere. There is plenty of room in this new world of ours, and 
wherever we are together there will be our home.’ 

‘For God’s sake, Cornelia, scold me a little, can’t you?’ exclaimed Danger- 
field, quite overcome. ‘I have beggared you and the children, and yet you forgive 
me? Call me fool, idiot, madman, any thing but villain, and I shall feel somewhat 
relieved. Come scold, 1 say—curse me for destroying your happiness and that of 
our children.’ 

‘You have not destroyed our happiness,’ replied Mrs. Dangerfield, ‘ this is the 
talk of custom, the folly of inexperience, which thinks it cannot exist except in one 
round of the same modes and enjoyments. My dear Cuthbert, this change of fortune 
will soon teach you how little, how very little the blessings of life depend on mere 
situation. Guilt, and remorse are the only lasting scenes of misery.’ ”’ 


Well, this ruined family set their faces Westward, and were among the first set- 
tlers in Kentucky. We will show them after a lapse of nine years; in doing this, 
the chapter we have selected gives a glimpse of the noted personages who figure in 
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the book; and is hkewise fraught with some traits of the bold reasoning and wild 
scenery peculiar to the characters and locations of the west. 


_ * The conversation at the tea-table, around which the whole company were seated 
in a sociable old fashioned style, turned on the project of Rainsford forming a settle- 
ment in the township bordering on the domains of Colonel Dangerfield. That gent- 
Jeman gave him the benefit of his experience and advice on the subject; and Little- 
john enjoined him forthwith to lay the foundation of a great city, just at the junction of 
two streams, both of which might be made navigable by act of congress. But the 
stranger, though he professed an intention to establish a colony, seemed so indifferent 
about the means, that Bushfield began to suspect he was ‘ playing possum,’ that is to 
say, enacting the hypocrite, for some purpose or other he could not fathom. 

Colonel Dangerfield also thought it somewhat singular that a man should travel all 
the way irom the sea-coast to settle new lands, and be so indifferent about it. He 
threw a penetrating glance at the young man, but it was met by a countenance so in- 
teresting, so full of melancholy depression, that he felt his heart yearn towards him, 
and every trace of suspicion vanish from his mind. It was a countenance that seemed 
familiar with sorrows and suffering, full of anxiety, apprehension, almost despair. 
There was something in his voice, too, expressive of hopeless despondency ; and when 
he spoke, it was as though he little cared whether to speak or to be silent. 

* You are fatigued,’ said the colonel, and don’t seem quite well; had you not 
better retire, Mr. Rainsford?’ 

* O, not at all, sir; if you permit me, I will remain till your usual hour. Though 
i have rode far to-day, I am not the least tired.’ 

And then, as if conscious that he owed his best exertions to repay the hospitality 
of his host, he rallied himself, and entered into conversation with a spirit, intelligence, 
and occasionally an eloquence that delighted every body, most especially Mr. Bush- 
field, who pronounced him afterwards to be fit for a congress man, if he could only 
fight as well as he could talk. 

The, subject we need hardly say, was politics; for we have heard an observing 
old gentleman affirm, that when you see three men talking together in the United 
States, it is ten to one the: subject is politics, five to one religion, and three to one 
making a speculation. They were discussing the matter of a new constitution, a spe- 
cies of domestic manufacture cxceedingly common, when an old Indian called the 
Black Warrior came in without ceremony and took his seat in a corner of the room. 
Some years previous to the time of which we are speaking, and when the Indians 
still carried on their depredations upon the new settlements, the Black Warrior had 
been protected, on some occasion, by Colonel Dangerfield, from the fury of a party 
of white men who had taken him prisoner. When, in process of time, the irresist- 
ible wave of the white population had scattered the remnants of the Indian tribes on 
the wings of the wind, the Black Warrior, who had become obnoxious to his peo- 

le by his gratitude to Dangerfield, preferred remaining in the vicinity of the vil- 
age. Here the colonel built him a hut and administered to his wants so far as was 
necessary, for he was still an expert hunter ; and he and Leonard were ofien absent 
a whole day together in the forests, chasing the deer. He was accustonied to come and 
go at the house of the colonel without ceremony, and it frequently happened that he did 
so without cnoridg a single word, except a short salutation. At other times he 
would join in the conversation so far as a single remark or an assent or dissent. But 
he was a man of few. words and of imperturbable gravity, as indeed are all of his 
kind; so much so that the good Quakers, who first settled New-Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania always called them the people.” 

It happened that Bushfield, who was a man capable of finding fault with singular 
discretion, was denouncing the general government for not taking suflicient care to 
protect the exposed frontiers from the depredations of the Pottawatomies, the, Kick- 
apoos and other odd-named feilows. 

“if 4 was President of jhe United States, I’d make them smell brimstone through 
a nail-hole.’ 

‘Eh, good!” said the Filack Warrior, after waiting to see that nobody replied ; 
for the savages, in this rj3pect, set an example to the civilized man; ‘ good! you 
white men 

‘ What’s that you say, you old tan colored varmint ?’ cried Bushfield. 

* Let him say on,’ said the colonel. : 
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‘I say,’ continued the Black Warrior, with perfect coolness and indifference, ‘I 
say you white men all cowards. Your whole government is founded in cowardice. 
You give up your freedom of action; you fetter yourselves with laws till you don’t 
know which way to turn, because you can’t take care of yourselves; you give away 
your money to make roads and bridges, because you are afraid to travel through the 
woods, and swim over rivers; and you pay taxes for soldiers to come and protect you. 
Huh!—the Indians protect themselves; they neither give away their money nor 
their liberty to pay other people for taking care of them.’ 

Rainsford was struck with this new view of the social system, and entered into 
some little discussion with the old natural philosopher, in the course of which he 
took occasion to insist upon the superior comforts and conveniences of civilized life. 

‘ Huh !—yes !’ said the Black Warrior, all your lives are spent in slaving to get 
things that we have learned to do without. ‘The Indian is the only true gentleman, 
the white man is the Indian’s nigger; he works to make guns and blankets 
for us.’ 

‘Niggers,’ cried Bushfield, jumping up ina rage;’ the Kentuckians niggers !’ 
the old redskin replied to this only with a significant ‘ huh !’ and, lighting his pipe 
departed without ceremony to his hut in the forest. 

‘I never see or think of this people but I pity them,’ said Rainsford. ‘ Pity the 
Ingens ! for what?’ answered Bushfield, warmly; £ I'll tell you what, stranger, if 
you had lived in Old Kentucky as long as I have, and seen what I have seen, you’d 
talk other guess, I reckon. hen I first remember this country, nobody could sleep 
of nights for fear of the Ingens, who were so thick you couldn’t see the trees for 
them. There isn’t a soul in all Kentucky but has lost one of his kin in the old Ingen 
wars, or had his house burnt over his head by these creturs. When they plough their 
fields, they every day turn up the bones of their own color and kin; who have beer 
scalped, and waiened, and whipped, and starved by these varmints, that are ten thou- 
sand times more bloody than tigers, and as cunning as ’possums. 1, stranger, I am 
the last of my family and my name; the rest are all gone, and not one of them died b 
the hand of his Maker. My grandfather fell and was scalped at Old Chilicothe; 
my uncle was massacred at Ruddle Station, after he had surrendered; my father 
lost his life at the Blue Licks, when all Kentucky was in mourning; my two brothers 
were kidnapped when they were boys, and never heard of afterwards ;—and—and 
my mother and sister were burnt up in our house, while all the men were out to catch 
a horse-thief, by a party of Shawanoes. They barred the doors, and windows, and 
my little sister loaded the gun which my mother fired as fast as she loaded. She 
killed two of the varmints; the others set fire to the house, and—and t 
that any white man should pity an Ingen here on the dark and bloody ground !” 

There was an energy, a mixture of wild pathos and singularity in this effusion of 
Bushfield, exceedingly affecting ; and Rainsford could not help acknowle!ging, that to 
judge rightly of the conduct of mankind in all situations, we should know the neces- 
sity under which they labored, and the provocations to which they were exposed. 
There ate none so virtuous as people out of the reach of temptations, and none so 
forgiving as those who have no motives for revenge. On retiring to the room pre- 
pared for his reception, the young man seated himself at an open window, and in- 
dulged in a train of melancholy reflections. The moon rode high in the heavens, 
and threw her mild lustre over the quiet scene, interrupted only by the howlings of 
the wild animals of the forest, that sometimes approached near enough to rouse the 
watch-dogs, whose deep-mouthed warnings echoed far and wide. The lofty girdled 
trees, stripped of their foliage, and bristling the surrounding fields like the tall masts 
of first rate men-of-war, gave an air of desolation to the landscape, which was bound- 
ed at a distance by a dark wall of gloomy forest. He thought of the past, and it 
presented nothing but sad realities ; he thought of the future and it furnished only 
gloomy forebodings. ‘Better were it ,’ thought he, ‘ that I should become at once, 
what I shall be ere long as sure as the fate which has, for three generations hung 
over my unhappy race will one day be mine. I should then be at last, unconscious of 
my miseries ; but now the very ,anticipation of what too surely I shall soon be, isa 

thousand times worse than if I really were what I anticipate. One year more, and 
then—oh ! gracious Providence ! what shall I be then?” Unconsciously he groan- 
ed, in the agony of his spirit, and Virginia,,;who was likewise contemplating the scene 
from an adjoining window, overheard him. Her curiosity and sympathy were both 
equally excited ; but feeting she was intruding on the sorrows ofa stranger, she 
quietly retired to her repose. Yet she could not sleep for a while, and as she lay won. 
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dering what might be the cause of such an expression of suffering, she could hear the 
stranger pacing to and fro across his chamber for hours. 


If we had any heart to find fault after the gratification we have received in perus- 
ing the work, it would be that there is rather too much of the Bushfield dialect, and 
yet we hardly see when or where he could be spared. The true Western language is 
altogether unique—the people must have the organs of Ideality and Comparison finely 
developed—they make most original selections. But these in the present work, are 
highly amusing, and in the manner they are exhibited, appear truly characteristic ; 
though to those who have never had the privilege of crossing the Alleghany, they will 
appear somewhat extravagant. And yet they are not so foreign to our feelings and 
habits as the peculiarities of the Scotch and English that we pretend to admire so ex~ 
travagantly as delineated by Walter Scott. But then we do so like what is foreign! 
Such writers as Irving and Cooper will, we hope, infuse a better spirit into the taste 
of their countrymen: a national taste. 


Lectures. The Lecture-season has just commenced, and from present appear- 
ances we may aaticipate arich and varied store of instruction for the winter even- 
ings. The Introductory Lecture to the course on ** Natural History”? was very fully 
attended, and Mr. Greenwood’s excellent address was received with evident appro- 
bation. —W ould that it was more fashionable to practice what is so easy to admire ! 

The Lectures before the Mechanic Association we have never attended ; but those 
ladies who have that privilege speak of them in terms of high praise. We think it 
must have a good tendency for women to learn the theory—the literary part of alt 
arts, trades, sciences, &c., if they have time and opportunity ; they will, as mothers 
and wives, be better able to appreciate the talents necessary for every department ; 
and they will learn what is very important, that every honest employment may be dig- 
nified if pursued on scientific principles, and by an industrious, skilfal, and honest 
man. Women are generally too fond of show in the business as well as the amuse- 
ments of life. Hence the anxiety of mothers to have their sons educated for profes- 
sions; and the ambition of young ladies to marry young merchants, though they may 
only ‘ measure tape and peddle pins” rather than mechanics, whose prospects are 
good. This error prevails in a great measure, from the false estimate made of the 
talents requisite for mechanical employments. Permit ladies to become better ac- 
quainted with the respectability, the elevation of mind, (women do love intellect in 
men) which may be possessed by those who /abor, and they will not confine merit to 
the desk or the counter. 

We would speak of the ‘* Useful Knowledge” lectures, but have not time or 
space in this number. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND FRIENDS. 


The request of “ Everallin ” shall be complied with the first opportunity. 

‘* Florence ”’ came too late for this number. Several notices of books are delayed 
for want of room.—The earliest attention possible will be paid to the “‘ Remarks.” 

The beautiful volumes entitled “France and Spain” we shall speak of in our 
next number. The donor will accept our sincere thanks. 
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